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CHAPTER VI. 
A COUNCIL, AND THE RESULT. 


HE rustling on the outside was 

repeated — once, twice, thrice. 

At the third time, some one plainly felt 

along the door. This was Master Cup- 

bearer, who could not accustom him- 

self to the darkness. The spinner was 
evidently frightened. 

“ Worshipful lady ! something is stir- 
ring out there in the passage. Thieves, 
no doubt!” 

The old lady calmly pushed her 
spectacles up on her forehead, looked 
at the spinner, and said : 

“ Thieves ? and what should thieves 
want with poor people? Light the 
resin and see." With these words she 
replaced her spectacles on her nose, 
and resumed reading. 

Had any one seen the calmness and 
resignation with which she spoke of 
the supposed thieves, perhaps robbers, 
in that lonely garret, he would undoubt- 
edly have sworn that this woman could 
have no million! Only poor, very 
poor people, who could not be burnt 


out by fire, injured by water, or robbed 
by thieves, would have been so tran- 
quil. 

The granddaughter, who was draw- 
ing on paper, did not so much as cease 
her occupation. Even if the compo- 
sure of the grandmother had been of 
that artificial kind which is acquired 
by bitter experience of the world, that 
of this young girl was evidently the 
natural composure of one who at least 
has nothing to lose by thieves. 

It was not until the old spinner had 
looked out into the passage with the 
resin, and used, in her alarm, the 
words already quoted, that the grand- 
mother took off her spectacles, shut 
her book, and rose with much delibe- 
ration, to convince herself with her 
own eyes of the presence of the unin- 
vited guests. 

The resin had, in the mean time, 
dropped on the ground and gone out, 
and there was probably no other piece 
in the garret. It became necessary, 
therefore, to light a candle; but can- 
dles were not so easily lighted then as 
they are now. When this had at last 
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been accomplished, and the old lady 
had opened the door with cool daring, 
there was no one in the passage. 

“You must have been dreaming,” 
quietly remarked the old lady, stepping 
out into the passage with the candle. 
“Why should thieves come here ? For 
some old furniture and receipts! It 
was once otherwise ; now we are im- 
poverished.” 

In spite of these reassuring words, 
the spinner trembled all over. The 
golden-haired girl also laid down the 
pencil and reflected why thieves should 
come to them? Wasa treasure con- 
cealed here? 

The old lady returned with the can- 
dle; but her features were no longer as 
composed as they had been when she 
stepped out into the passage. She had 
found on the rafters the marks of 
hands imprinted on the dust of ages. 
These marks were unquestionably fresh. 
Not wishing, however, to alarm her 
grandchild and the spinner, she stoutly 
maintained that no one had been 
there. 

* But, worshipful lady,” remonstra- 
ted the spinner, “ I saw them with my 
own eyes. There were four of them, 
and one had eyes like onions. He 
looked at me so piercingly that it near- 
ly took away my breath.” 

“‘ Elizabeth,” replied the old lady, 
“‘at your age one sometimes sees things 
which do not exist.” 

*“ By all the saints, worshipful lady, 
I saw them, without exaggeration, as 
plainly as I see you.” 

** How did these thieves look ?”’ ask- 
ed the granddaughter, leaning her head 
on her hand. 

“Just like thieves! thievish faces 
and eyes! They looked as if there was 
here the Lord knows what, to take.” 

The granddaughter smiled, glanced 
at the mirror which hung opposite, and 
brushed the hair further from her 
brow. 

* But describe them, Elizabeth,"’ she 
said, after a while; “how did they 
look ?”* 

“Oh, ordinary 


they were not 
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thieves!" answered Elizabeth ; “ they 
seemed quite respectably dressed ; had 
hats and cloaks with short collars, and 
silver or gold clasps on the breast, for 
something glittered there. One of them 
squatted under the roof - sill; the sec- 
ond had squeezed himself against the 
rafters close by; the third stood near 
the chimney; and the fourth looked 
out from behind the door.” 

The old lady extinguished the can- 
dle, and sat down on a chair, her fore- 
head furrowed with deep wrinkles. 
While Elizabeth muttered a prayer and 
glanced with apprehension at the door, 
her patroness seemed lost in deep 
thought. 

“ Grandmama,” said the young girl, 
absently marking the paper with her 
pencil, “is it not a pity that we should 
live all alone in this garret? It is 
not half so bad now, but when win- 
ter comes, and the long winter even- 
ings —" 

“You are right, Terenia,” replied the 
old lady. ‘I was just considering the 
question.” 

The old lady relapsed into silence, 
and the young girl continued mechani- 
cally to draw lines on the paper. 

A long pause followed. Terenia oc- 
cupied this silence with fancies so 
strange that she could not account for 
them to herself. She thought of the 
thieves so graphically described by 
Elizabeth — saw them leave the dark 
passage and enter the room, politely 
bowing ; but there was something ter- 
rible in their eyes. 

‘Now listen, Terenia,"’ said the 
grandmother, “ to what I propose to do. 
Independent of the protection, it will 
also be a gain. It is true that it is not 
safe for lone women to occupy this 
whole garret by themselves. Some- 
body might be inclined to suppose that 
we have a concealed treasure, and 
quietly strangle us. He would certain- 
ly be sorry for it, if he found nothing 
afterwards; but such regrets would 
then be of no avail to us. It behooves 
us, therefore, to do something in time, 
so as not to afford bad people a temp- 
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tation to sin, and to preserve this mis- 
erable life a little longer.” 

** But what is to be done ?”’ inquired 
Terenia, her little heart beating uneas- 
ily. 

“We have one empty room. There 
are only old newspapers and nothing 
more in it. That room must be let.” 

“Let! Let to whom?" asked the 
young girl, with some amazement. 

“To some decent lodger. There 
would be one man in the garret, and 
some florins besides. The one and the 
other are good, for in our present cir- 
cumstances we must turn everything to 
account.” 

At this moment Terenia thought on- 
ly of the one thing; of the other she 
did not think much, for she had heard 
it so often from her grandmother. The 
old lady always complained of the hard 
times, of the expense, and of their 
present poverty. 

“ This must, therefore, be done, Te- 
renia,”” she continued; “that room 
with a separate entrance must be fitted 
up this afternoon. Elizabeth will order 
Annie to sweep it clean ; and you, Te- 
renia, will attend to having it properly 
arranged. The sofa, which is under 
the roof, a bed, two chairs, and a look- 
ing glass, will be put into it. You may 
also hang on the walls some of your 
pictures now lying about under the roof. 
I should be for King John with the big 
whiskers. He looks like a living man, 
and it will seem as if there were two in 
the garret.” 

“We shall at least feel a little more 
reassured,” said Elizabeth, from her 
place near the stove, “if such a man 
came to live here.” 

Terenia no longer listened to the old 
spinner’s words. The lonely girl had 
yielded the reins to her nineteen-yeared 
imagination, and the young spirit had 
soared into some other and newer 
world. Before her eyes passed visions 
of different lodgers, in long succession, 
who applied for that room. She refus- 
ed one, two, three; the fourth was 
rather obstinate, would not go away, 
and took the room. 
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“And you, Terenia,” said the old 
lady further, “ will write neatly on a 
piece of paper, ‘ Here is a room to let.’ 
This paper Elizabeth and Annie will 
afterwards paste on the wall so that 
everybody can read it with ease.” 

“«In the garret’ might be added,” 
suggested Terenia, musingly. 

“No; that addition is not needed,” 
replied the grandmother. “ If he reads 
at the top ‘in the garret,’ he will wave 
his hand and pass on. As it is, he will 
enter the house, ascend story by story, 
and at last reach us. It is therefore 
requisite to have this room arranged so 
that he shall forget that it is a garret, 
and fancy it. Such things often hap- 

n. 

The black eyes of Terenia shone 
with an unwonted light. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘*ROOM TO LET TO A BACHELOR,” 


Shortly after dinner, which Annie 
brought from "some eating house, the 
old lady went, as was her custom, into 
the second room for a nap. Terenia 
betook herself to the assigned task. 
The old lumber was taken under the 
roof-sill, and the floor swept clean; a 
‘sofa, bed, table, and a few chairs were 
placed in the little room. To the in- 
dustry of Terenia remained what was 
still necessary to render it cheerful and 
inviting. 

As she considered this, and recalled 
the grandmother's last injunction, her 
heart became somehow exceedingly 
restless. At first, it wanted to cross 
over to the right side; then it tried to 
pass clear through the left, as if to es- 
cape from its narrow cage. The poor 
girl did not know what to do with this 
capricious heart! What connection 
could there be between it and the ar- 
rangement of the room for the un- 
known lodger? What was it that 
spoke to-day its own strange, incom- 
prehensible language? Would this 
heart be thenceforward always so dis- 
quieted ? 

Such were the questions which Tere- 
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nia secretly put to herself, but could 
not answer. She stood in the middle 
of the room and reflected. Looking at 
the bare walls, she mentally asked : 

** How are these poor bare walls to 
be so set off that the lodger, once hav- 
ing seen them, will not go away again, 
as grandmother wishes it? If there 
were some hangings, or gilt tapestry, or 
something clse here! But who will be 
held and allured by this white lime ? 
Who will here shut himself out from 
the whole world to see only three 
roofs ?"’ 

Terenia became sad at these thoughts. 
But what was to be done? The room 
had to be prepared. 

Repeating this to herself, she set 
about the work, and wasted no more 
time in misgivings. First, the window 


wanted to be relieved with something 
that should conceal the outlook on two 
ugly chimneys, which rose in front of 
the window from the neighboring roof. 
An old woollen fabric turned up among: 
the grandmother's cast-off clothes; 


and this stuff the deft fingers of Tere- 
nia draped under the window in such 
a marvellous manner that it looked 
like a May-cloud descending on earth. 

She then commenced to adorn the 
walls. John III., of the martial whis- 
kers, had already been hung there, in 
obedience to the grandmother's instruc- 
tions; but what availed he alone on 
these bare white walls ? 

Terenia stole on tiptoe into the room 
where the grandmother was taking her 
siesta, and opened a large portfolio in 
which she kept her drawings. Long 
she looked through it, took out draw- 
ings, and returned them again. This 
one was ugly; the other one inappro- 
priate; the third not sufficiently com- 
pleted. Somehow not one of them 
seemed to her alluring enough to keep 
the lodger. 

Terenia felt sad, very sad. Warsaw 
lodgers are a spoiled people: they see 
so many beautiful things. What had 
she to show that would capture and 
keep such a one in the little room? 
One would perhaps come, look round, 
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and go away with a pitying smile. An- 
other would probably say outright that 
he did not like this or that. Perhaps 
it would be as well if all these things 
remained in the portfolio, and no lodg- 
er was sought to be allured by them. 

While these painful thoughts flitted 
through Terenia’s lovely head, two 
large cartoons dropped out of the port- 
folio. Terenia picked them up and 
began to examine them with a certain 
satisfaction. They were copies from a 
celebrated Italian painter. One cartoon 
represented the honest patriarch who 
saw Rebecca for the first time at the 
well; the other represented a domestic 
scene from the many years which he 
served for her. 

The cartoons were well drawn, and 
shaded with a pencil. Terenia smiled 
upon her work, and decided to orna- 
ment the walls with them. She added 
a few landscapes —in this way com- 
pensating the future lodger for his view 
on the roofs and the smoky chimneys. 

When all these had been arranged 
at symmetrical distances along the 
walls, and when she had hung over 
the bed, in addition, an exquisitely 
carved ivory crucifix on black ebony 
wood, it appeared to Terenia that her 
grandmother's wish had been complied 
with, and that such a room would not 
be easily declined. 

It was next necessary to proceed 
with the last, but at the same time ex- 
ceedingly important, task ; which was, 
to write upon a card in a handsome 
hand, that would be legible at a dis- 
tance —“‘ Here is a room to let to a 
bachelor.” 

To Terenia, it seemed that great sig- 
nificance attached te this card, for the 
lodger would walk up to it first. Ac- 
cording to the degree in which the card 
appealed to him, he would either enter 
the house or continue on his way. 

At first it occurred to Terenia to give 
the card a gilt border, or to write it on 
gilt or silver paper. This would have 
no small effect on the passers - by. 
She abandoned the idea, however, 
after a brief consideration, There was 
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something ludicrous, even inappropri- 
ate, about it. After all, how was it con- 
sistent to make promises in gold and 
then exhibit whitewashed walls ? 
Terenia shook her little head as a 
sign that this would never do, and 
took the pen in hand to write on ordi- 
nary paper the words which invited to 
the garret. And yet, in forming these 
words, she could not take it ill of her 
tingers that they formed the first letters 
with a certain coquetry, adding to 
them a few miraculously turned flour- 
ishes. The word ‘* room" was thus so 
tastefully shaded that it struck the eye 
first; and the letter “b"’ in “ bache- 
lor’ was turned with a peculiar yearn- 
ing expression, which must involuntari- 
ly beget in the reader a desire to see 
the lovely fingers that understood how 
to express so much in their writing. 
When all this was finished, the grand- 
mother came out of her room. Terenia 
showed her what she had done. The 
old lady closely examined the room, 
smiled on observing the scenes from 


the enamored patriarch’s seven-yeared 
servitude, and pronounced everything 


satisfactory. But when she saw the 
card, she asked, with a frown on her 
brow : 

“ Why did you add dachelor ? There 
was nothing said about that.”’ 

Terenia blushed like a peony, cast 
down her black eyes, and replied, “| 
thought that nobody else could live in 
so small a room.” 

The grandmother slightly shook her 
head, read the sign a second and third 
time, and finally said : 

“The addition to the card was en- 
tirely uncalled for. It is evident that 
no man with a family could live in one 
small room. But since it is written, it 
would only be a waste of paper to re- 
write it. So let it remain as it is.” 

Elizabeth now prepared a paste from 
some rye flour, and taking advantage 
of the dusk of the evening, pasted the 
card, with the assistance of Annie, 
near the street door below, in such a 
place that it must strike the eyes of 
those who passed that way. 
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When the card had, after some trou- 
ble, been stuck on the wall, the women 
resumed the same places in which the 
supposed thieves had found them. The 
grandmother put a lamp on the table, 
and began to read her book; Terenia 
took up her pencil and paper, and be- 
gan to draw something; while Eliza- 
beth sat down by the stove and her 
spindle. 

In spite of their ostensible occupa- 
tions, every one of the women was 
thinking of the morrow, when the card 
pasted on the wall would be actually 
read and bring some lodger to the gar- 
ret. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TERENIA'S VISIONS. 

‘The most disturbed of all the wo- 
men by the evening's speculations 
about the little room's future lodger, 
was Terenia. Somehow or other, she 
pictured him to herself as entirely dif- 
ferent from the conception of the staid 
Miss Elizabeth, who beheld in him 
only a bald-headed, pensioned official, 
with the gout in his legs, to whom she 
might occasionally be able to talk of 
the weather and the crops. Terenia’s 
lodger was altogether another sort of 
man. First of all, he was young, and 
had black hair. But more than this 
she could not settle upon, for he as- 
sumed every instant a different face. 
In view of these incessant changes, 
she decided to defer the whole question 
of the lodger until the next day, which 
would definitely settle it. 

With this resolution, and after hav- 
ing chanted a religious hymn with her 
grandmother, she went to bed, and 
closed her black cyes. On the present 
occasion, however, these cyes would 
on no account remain closed. At 
one time, a young French officer whom 
she had seen when Napoleon passed 
through the city on the march to Mos- 
cow, plunged into them, and his tall 
bearskin cap would not suffer the lids 
to shut. At another time, an unknown 
man, whom she had never seen before, 
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attempted to peep into the black eyes, 
and opened the weary lids with a bold 
hand. Then something like a wan- 
dering will - o’-the-wisp flashed before 
her eyes, and when they looked up 
she saw a small mischief- maker, with 
wings growing out of his shoulder - 
blades, and a bent bow in his chubby 
little hands. 

Once, when these silken lashes had 
at last become entangled, and the lids 
had dropped over the black eyes, there 
rose before them a series of distressing 
pictures, which tormented her most 
mercilessly}. Nor could she by any 
means get rid of them. 

She dreamed that many people 
collected in the street before the card 
which her hand had written, and that 
they began loudly to criticise her writ- 
ing, One did not like the flourishes so 
marvellously turned before the word 
“room”; another wondered why it 
should be shaded more than the other 
words; and there were again some, 
with wan faces and cynical smiles, who 
made disparaging jokes about the 
clumsily formed ‘“‘b” in “ bachelor,” 
and speculated whether the woman 
who had written the card was old or 
young, handsome or homely, rich or 
poor. This talk was intermingled with 
laughter and ribaldry, and all looked 
mockingly up to the window of the lit- 
tle room. 

After this, she dreamed that differ- 
ent lodgers came to inspect the room. 
One said he was poor ; another found 
fault with her cartoons, and ridiculed 
the patience of the estimable patriarch; 
a third criticised the drapery of the 
window curtain. 

Terenia wanted to cry; in her des- 
pair she wished to enter a convent, to 
escape from the world and its people, 
when ——the grandmother suddenly 
took hold of her hand. Terenia open- 
ed her black eyes; her heart beat wild- 
ly. It was broad day in the room. 

“You have had an uneasy sleep, my 
little goldfish,"’ said the grandmother, 
laying her hand on Terenia'’s brow. 
“ That is why I woke you. You wept 
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bitterly, as if somebody was killing 
you. What was it so terrible that you 
dreamed? Yesterday's thieves?" 

Terenia crossed herself, and rose 
from the bed. Having dressed in haste, 
she ran to the window to convince her- 
self that the dreams about the card 
were not true. At any rate, the card 
would bring the lodger to-day. What 
sort of a lodger would it be ? 

With palpitating heart she opened 
the window and leaned her bright head 
out in the street, where the crowds were 
already astir. An individual separated 
from the crowd and began to read the 
card. This individual had a gray head, 
carefully covered by a foxskin cap 
which reached down to his ears. On 
his shoulders hung a blue coat with a 
threadbare collar. In his hands he 
hada ratan and a large checkered 
pocket - handkerchief, with which he 
continually wiped a red nose. 

The individual read the card, looked 
up to the windows of the house, and 
meditated. Terenia quickly withdrew 
her bright head lest the individual 
should discover her. 7Zzs lodger did 
not in the least resemble the lodger of 
her dreams! After protracted medita- 
tion, the old individual entered the ves- 
tibule; but he soon came out again, 
swinging his ratan, and muttering to 
himself: 

“In the garret! Who would like to 
climb up there daily? Some poor 
trash lives there, no doubt!” 

With these words he passed the card 
with contempt, and kept on, looking 
to the right and the left. 

For some time the card remained 
unobserved. Nobody looked at it, no- 
body saw it. Terenia’s heart beat fast. 
Who would come after this ugly old 
individual, and turn his attention to 
the card inviting him to the garret ? 

Again some one left the crowd. This 
time it was a man of huge size, with 
spectacles. He read the card delibe- 
rately, once, twice, thrice; examined 
all the windows of the house, shook 
his head, and then resumed his way. 

Immediately behind him had stop- 
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ped a poor mechanic with a small par- 
cel under his arm. He stood and read 
attentively. He went back a few pa- 
ces, and returned again to read. The 
writing seemed to him too good — the 
room would probably be too expen- 
sive ; so he passed on. 

On the opposite sidewalk Terenia 
now perceived a young gentleman, 
dressed with great elegance. He wore 
a dark green cloak, jauntily thrown 
over the left shoulder. His hat shone, 


and from underneath the brim peeped 
out curls of black hair, elaborately ar- 
ranged. The face, youthful, fresh, and 
smiling, betrayed great self-complacen- 
cy. In his hand he carried a beautiful 
slender cane, with which he gracefully 
The poorer people made 


cut the air. 
way for him. 

“Heavens!” thought Terenia ; “ if 
he should come and read the card!" 

As if the young exquisite had over- 
heard the wish, he crossed the street, 
and began to study the card of invita- 
tion. 

Terenia’s heart beat almost audibly. 
She leaned her bright head far out — 
not to be seen, but to see what the 
exquisite was about. 

The latter studied the card long, very 
long, flourishing all the while his slen- 
der cane in every direction. It ap- 
peared to Terenia that he was already 
turning towards the vestibule—that he 
would soon be in the garret-— when a 
handsome lady passed near him, smil- 
ing. The exquisite abandoned the 
card, and, readjusting his curls and 
cloak, followed the lady. 

Terenia felt pained. She no longer 
cared to see the fortunes of the poor 
card. And then breakfast was ready. 

“I am curious,” suddenly spoke up 
the grandmother, “ to know what lodg- 
er will inquire after our little room.” 

Terenia sighed ; and at the same in- 
stant there were heard hesitating foot- 
steps on the dark stairway. Shortly 
afterwards somebody stood outside the 
door, groping about for the latch, and 
gave a gentle knock. 

Terenia’s heart involuntarily flutter- 
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ed. Why? She could not account for 
it herself. 
The future lodger entered the room, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEW LODGER. 

The women all looked with curiosity 
at the unknown who stood before them. 
He was a rather ordinary looking 
man. His age might have been twen- 
ty. His face was somewhat weather - 
beaten, as if it had been nipped by 
sharp winds. Two blue eyes looked 
calmly before them. The hair, close 
cut, was of a dark color, and bristled 
up like the hair of some hungry ani- 
mal. A short cloak of dark home- 
spun was fastened across his chest with 
a steel buckle. In his hand he care- 
fully carried a silk hat so as not to in- 
jure it. 

Terenia dropped her eyes on the pa- 
per, and went on with her drawing. 
Somehow the new-comer did not at all 
resemble the lodger of her dreams. 

The old lady contemplated the un- 
known for some time, waiting for him 
to speak first. But as he remained si- 
lent, she at last said to him: 

“You probably come, sir, to see the 
little room, of which the card informed 
you below ?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the stranger, 
obviously embarrassed. ‘I was told 
that the room was up here.” 

“Well, sir,’ said the old lady, “ see 
if you think you will like it.” 

Saying this, she rose from her chair, 
and went out into the passage with the 
key of the room. 

The unknown followed. While he 
was looking about in the little room, 
the old lady keenly observed all his 
movements, as if she expected to dis- 
cover from them who this young fellow 
could be. 
in the mean time, the two women 
left alone discussed the new comer. 

“It seems to me,"’ remarked Eliza- 
beth, whirling her spindle, “ that he 
will not live here ; at any rate, heis only 
some poor devil who for whole days 
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would not come home, and then dis- 
turb us late at night. It would be bet- 
ter if the lodger were a more steady 
man. He would remain at home, and 
one might eventually even chat with 
him.” 

* And to me it seems also," said Te- 
renia, ‘“ that he will not live here. The 
little room will most likely not please 
him.” 

She had hardly concluded her re- 
mark, when the old lady and the un- 
known returned. 

Terenia looked at him with anxiety, 
to read in his face what he had decid- 
ed todo. The exquisite with the slen- 
der cane flitted again before her vision. 

“So you say, sir, that the little room 
pleases you,” said the old lady. ‘ But 
I must first inform you that, poor folks 
as we are, we like comfort in our own 
house. We want no disturbance, no 
noise, near us; there must be no intru- 
sions at night on the stairs, no bring- 
ing home of brawling companions.” 

Terenia looked into the face of the 
unknown to observe what impression 
her grandmother's remarks would make 
on him. By some means the face now 
appeared to her ina more favorable 
light than at first, though it was not 
yet like that of the exquisite with the 
slender cane. 

“It strikes me,”’ said the stranger, 
with a winning smile, directed rather 
at Terenia than her grandmother, 
“that I shall bea quiet lodger, for | 
also am poor, and have to work for my 
bread.” 

The old lady was much struck by 
these words. For a young man to 
confess himself poor at the outset, and 
in the presence of a charming bright - 
haired young lady, was either praise- 
worthy heroism or ignorance of the 
world. 

She thought for some time over the 
matter. Terenia’s face clouded up, 
and assumed an expression of indiffer- 
ence. Elizabeth looked at the un- 


known with unconcealed contempt. 

“ What is your name, sir? and how 
do you earn your bread?” asked the 
old lady, after a pause. 
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“« My name is Bernard,” began the 
unknown, his features brightening up. 

“Bernard! Bernard!"’ interrupted 
the old lady. ‘May the Lord take 
you into His keeping! You have ut- 
tered a name which always touches me 
deeply. My dead husband's name was 
also Bernard. It is almost thirty years 
since he was called before the judg- 
ment seat; and the human heart is of 
such a nature that the further its mem- 
ories reach back the more it sees there 
the good, for the bad wears out of it- 
self.— So you are called Bernard ?"’ 

“IT am, for the present,” continued 
the young man, “a supernumerary in 
the treasury department ; formerly, | 
belonged to the army.” 

“Were you, so young, in the army ? 
And why have you given up that pro- 
fession ?" 

“Because my uncle, in whose brig- 
ade I served, desired that I should 
serve my country in some other way.” 

“Your uncle had, no doubt, good 
reasons for it. And who may your 
uncle be?" 

«General Kwasniewski, who was for 
a long time with his brigade in Pome- 
rania.” 

“ Kwasniewski! Kwasniewski! Hon- 
est Kwasniewski? Sit down, sir; | 
knew the General very well. An hon- 
est man! few so original. And did he 
learn French with the Frenchmen ?” 

“No! to the last of the campaign 
he never understood it.” 

“ And how was it about the order 
which came so near robbing Napoleon 
of a victory? Listen, Terenia.” 

“The story of the order is strictly 
true. I happened to be with my uncle. 
One evening a courier arrived from 
headquarters, and brought the general 
a sealed so-called ordre de bataille, 
from Napoleon. Delivering the pack- 
et, the messenger uttered the first word, 
saluted, and rode off. The General 
had long been in bad humor at his in- 
activity. He now supposed that the 
Emperor had sent him a decoration ; 
and flung the sealed packet on the 
stove. Pacing the room with long 
strides, he cried: ‘An order! an or_ 
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der! an order! Napoleon sends me an 
order, while I— an hundred devils !— 
want to fight! What doI want with 
an order, when the country expects 
something far different from me? 
Great God! General Kwasniewski sit- 
ting idly on the borders of Pomerania" 
When the aide-de-camp and | went to 
the General's quarters and heard his 
bitter complaints, we became curious 
to see the decoration. I climbed on 
the stove, and great was our horror to 
discover in its stead the Emperor's or- 
der of battle.” 

“And did the honest General not 
learn French after that?” 

“Never! He used to say that God 
had created man at once with his own 
language, and that it was not right to 
improve on His work.” 

The old lady was clearly delighted 
with these reminiscences. Even Tere- 
nia listened with greater interest. 

“Ts it true,”’ she asked, with a smile, 
“that the General played such tricks 
with the Germans?" 

“He treated them very humanely ; 
only those who were unfriendly to the 
army, he punished in various original 
ways. Thus, for instance, when a Ger- 
man declined to give him quarters, he 
ordered his house to be walled up over 
night.” 

The old iady laughed most immode- 
rately, for these stories about General 
Kwasniewski were then the talk of the 
whole country. 

“ And what were you in the army ?" 
she asked after a while. 

“1 was a lieutenant,’ modestly re- 
plied Bernard; ‘now | write in the 
treasury.” 

The old lady was evidently pleased 
with the new lodger. Terenia scrib- 
bled absently on the paper. She still 
regretted the exquisite with the cane ; 
but the new lodger was a decided im- 
provement on the individual of the 
foxskin cap and the red nose. 

The old lady pondered long with a 
tinger on her nose, which meant that 
she was undecided about something. 
“You told me, sir, that you are poor. 
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Is not poverty very nettling?’’ she 
asked at last. 

“In the beginning,” replied Bernard, 
“when I was still young, it seemed 
hard. My parents had been sufficient- 
ly well off. Father perished in the le- 
gions ; mother died; and uncle is so 
honest that he will never keep a pen- 
ny.” 

“Then, you see, sir,’ said the old 
lady, with a peculiar effort, “‘ you have 
found people who also possessed once 
great wealth, but whom different pub- 
lic and private misfortunes have im- 
poverished and ruined. You will, 
therefore, not be offended with us if, in 
spite of our regard for the honest Gen- 
eral, we demand for that little room — 
twenty florins.” 

“Twenty florins?” repeated Ber- 
nard; and added without the least 
hesitation, ‘ agreed! "’ 

The old lady made a wry face. Cast- 
ing a displeased look at Bernard, she 
said : 

“Why do you answer so quickly, 
‘agreed’? Why don't you bargain? 
Poor folks should always bargain.” 

“ That is quite true,” replied Ber- 
nard, with a smile ; “ but not with the 
poor.” 

The old lady laughed ; but Terenia 
knit her white brow. 

“You are right, sir,” said the ap- 
peased old lady ; “‘ but only those who 
are poor can feel that it is dear. | tell 
you, therefore, that I made a mistake, 
of which, by bargaining, you would 
have reminded me. Ten florins are 
all that is due for the little room. Be- 
sides, you will have to wear out boots 
enough in climbing to the garret.” 

Bernard assented with a smile to the 
last offer, appearing to think very little 
about the money. 

“For the rest,” atinued the old 
lady, ‘“‘we shall probably be able to 
make other terms. You know, no 
doubt, more of French than your uncle, 
and have perhaps also acquired some 
practical acquaintance with geography, 
so that you might impart your knowl- 
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edge to my granddaughter in your dis- 
engaged hours.” 

Bernard blushed, and bowed to the 
young girl. Terenia, a little capricious- 
ly, only very slightly bent her bright 
head. 
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“And on Sundays and Thursdays,” 
graciously added the old lady, “ you 
must come to eat Lithuanian dump- 
lings with us.”’ 

W.. P. Morras. 
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er in clusters, like the stars? Do 
there come seasons when all felicitous 
influences converge, when all the sweet 
fancies of the age come to blossom, 
and usher a generation of poets upon 
the earth? Or is it a mere happening 
that the ten years between ‘70 and ‘80 
of the last three centuries have been 
the most fertile decades of English 
literature? The generation in which 
Shakspeare wrote was barren and thin 
in its intellectual product ; but between 
the years 1570 and 1580 were born 
rare Ben Jonson, Bishop Hall, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher. From 1670 to 
1680, another galaxy of genius first 
saw the light: Congreve in 1670; Dick 
Steele and Colley Cibber in 1671 ; Ad- 
dison in 1672; Walpole and Isaac 
Watts in 1674; Farquhar and Boling- 
broke in 1678. The end of another 
century is attended by another aston- 
ishing efflorescence: Wordsworth, 
James Hogg, and George Canning 
were born in 1770; Montgomery, Sid- 
ney Smith, and Walter Scott in 1771; 
Coleridge in 1772; Jeffrey in 1773; 
Southey in 1774; Lamb and Landor 
in 1775; Campbell in 1777; Lord 
Brougham in 1778 ; and Moore in 1779. 
Perhaps the thought of finding any 
significance in these century tidal 
waves is merely fantastic ; but the re- 
currence will contain something of in- 
terest to those who are fond of tracing 
curious coincidences, and will suggest 
the question, “ Are the mothers of this 


[* genius centennial ? Does it gath- 


decade rocking in their arms a gene- 
ration of inspired babes ?” 

Poetry had a new birth in 1800. The 
French and American revolutions had 
shaken tradition to pieces, and the 
realm of literature and poetry, like 
that of politics and life, demanded re- 
construction. Previous writers, with 
one or two great exceptions, had run 
somewhat in a groove. They had 
written mainly of lords and ladies, of 
gorgeous imbecilities and courtly inan- 
ities, of city walls and city ways. Of 
all the earlier throng, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, and Thomson had ventured~ 
into the country ; but Burns alone had 
broken wholly the shackles of habit, 
and struck out, without fear or affecta- 
tion, in ways that were chiefly rustic. 
Wordsworth was a child of Burns. He 
and several others of that royal broth- 
erhood who furnished the world with 
its *‘ golden treasury"’ during the first 
quarter of this century, discovered 
that song was a rural accomplishment, 
and resolved to carry the captive muse 
back to her home. 

The fame of Wordsworth has under- 
gone curious mutations. First he suf- 
fered total obscurity; then derision ; 
then contempt ; then, after death had 
claimed most of his distinguished con- 
temporaries, who would have scorned 
to call themselves his rivals, he won 
renown and rose to the first place in 
English hearts, and reigned from 1843 
to 1850 as poet laureate — wearing the 
crown of bays that had grown bright 
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upon the brows of Spenser, Dryden, 
Colley Cibber, Pye, and Robert South- 
ey. No other poet has everhad such a 
severe and prolonged struggle with ob- 
loquy and derision; no man has waited 
half a century with greater serenity ; 
no man ever did less to placate oppo- 
sition and court popular favor, and no 
man ever won during his lifetime a se- 
curer place in the heart of his country- 
men at last. After his death, his fame 
declined again, and he is now doubt- 
less judged with tolerable fairness and 
impartiality, his great merits and his 
grave faults being both acknowledged. 

Wordsworth is preéminently the bard 
of incongruities. He possessed genius 
of a high order ; but he was one of the 
poorest artists that ever attempted to 
build a fabric of verse. He had no 
constructive talent. He scintillated 
with marvellous brilliancy, showing 
rare wisdom and thoughtfulness; but 
scarcely one of his poems longer than 
a sonnet is coherent, compact, and 
complete. It is equally true that some 
of his worst pieces, that would, on the 
whole, be deemed a disgrace to the 
writer of the average newspaper dog- 
gerel, contained embalmed within them 
rare gems of fancy that have been bor- 
rowed by the writers in all modern 
languages. The book of “ Familiar 
Quotations” contains more extracts 
from Wordsworth than from Byron ; 
twice as many as from Dryden; thrice 
as many as from Moore, Scott, or 
Burns. The world has never had a 
writer who produced so few good po- 
ems and so much good poetry. There 
are still differences of opinion about 
the rank and character of his genius ; 
but the disputants will be likely to 
agree that in the six hundred pages of 
his works are found a few of the best 
and a good many of the worst poems 
ever printed in the English language. 

Wordsworth seems to have become 
a poet of his own choice, after having 
passed through all the vicissitudes of 
poverty and the mutations of those 
volcanic years. In warm and eager 
sympathy with the French republicans, 


, 
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he visited France in 1790, and became 
a Girondist — a member of that absurd 
party that sought revolution without 
blood; but fortunately, he suddenly 
found that he was penniless, and re- 
turned home just in time to save his 
neck from the guillotine. He had the 
same aversion to the pulpit which Mil- 
ton manifested ; but, like Milton and 
most of the other English poets, his 
objections to a government office were 
not so insurmountable. Journalism 
was to him the least odious of the pro- 
fessions; but just as he was about to 
enter that new field of labor, he re- 
ceived a timely legacy of two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, with which, 
full of confident self- appreciation, he 
retired with his family to the obscurity 
of the lakes, and wrote for posterity. 

Few men of sensibility would have 
suffered as little as Wordsworth appa- 
rently did, under the derision and de- 
nunciation of which his poetry was 
made the object during a whole gene- 
ration. He held his work in supreme 
approval, above the opinion of critics, 
and seemed equally indifferent to praise 
and blame. ‘1 write for the future,” 
he would serenely say; “this Jeffrey 
does not understand my language.” 
He received only five hundred dollars 
for all his volumes of verse during for- 
ty years of industrious writing; yet he 
never for a moment lost his calmness 
and confidence, and never ceased to 
feel the inferiority of contemporary 
poets. 

The fact is, that, through this unpar- 
alleled storm of contumely, Words- 
worth was upborne by the possession 
of an enormous self-esteem. It is the 
concurrent testimony of his best friends 
that he was vain and pompous in de- 
meanor, stilted, affected, and incohe- 
rent in conversation, and that he held 
Pope and Byron scarcely entitled to 
the name of poet. Genial Kit North, 
his friend and sometimes his admirer, 
says of him: 


“ Here’s to Will Wordsworth, so wise and so 
wordy, 


And the sweet, simple hymns of his own hur- 


dy -gurdy, 
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Who in vain blows the bellows of Milton's old 
organ 

While he thinks he could lull all the snakes on 
the Gorgon.” 


“The Ettrick Shepherd,’’ James 
Hogg, coming up to London from his 
peasant life at Buccleugh, found warm 
welcome ; but Wordsworth was unap- 
proachable tohim. He thus describes 
their first interview: ‘ We were a’ in- 
vited to dinner at Godswhittle’s; and 
just as he came in atthe East gate, De 
Quincy and me came in at the West; 
and says I, the moment me and Words- 
worth were introduced, ‘ Lord keep us 
a’'!’ says 1, ‘Godswhittle, my man, 
there 's nae want of poets here the day 
at ony rate.’ Wi’ that, Wordsworth 
turned up his nose, as if we had been 
a’ carrion, and then he gied a kind of 
a smile, that I thought was the bitter- 
est, most contemptible, despicable, 
abominable, wauf, narrow - minded, 
envious, sneezablest kind of an attitude 
that I ever saw human form assume,— 
and ‘ JvetS /’ quo’ he —‘ Poets, Mr. 
Hogg? Pray, where are they, sir?’ 
Confound him !—I doubt if he would 
have allowed even Byron to have 
been a poet, if he had been there. He 
thinks there's nae real poets in our 
time, an it be not himself, and his sis- 
ter, and Coleridge. Would ony mor- 
tal believe there was sic a donneration 
of arrogance in this warld ?"’ 

The merits of Wordsworth's poetry, 
like its faults, lie mostly on the surface, 
and may be thus classified : 

1. It was original. It helped to 
abolish the torpid mannerism and fee- 
ble imitation which characterized most 
of the literature of the generation 
which ended with 1800, and substituted 
life and sensibility. 

2. It was thoughtful. Poetry, which 
had been, since Pope, chiefly percep- 
tive, became reflective; description 
and artifice were changed for spiritual- 
ism and metaphysics. 

3. It was always chaste and moral, 
like his life. It stimulated no degrad- 
ing passion ; it fed no prurient fancy ; 
its influence was uniformly ennobling. 

4. It was inspired by a deep love of 
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nature, in all her protean forms; for it 
was produced by one who harbored a 
certain well-defined contempt for soci- 
ety ; who doubted if any work of man 
was a fit theme for poetry ; and who 
loved the woods like Pan, and sang 
about them, feeling that he failed in his 
pictures of human life, but 


** Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.”’ 


5. It preached with a rare unction 
the gospel of Humanity : 


** Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 


The faults of Wordsworth's poetry 
are equally conspicuous : 

1. What he intended for sentiment 
was sometimes only sentimentalism. 

2. He possessed little passion, and 
rarely expressed himself with sufficient 
vigor. 

3. He lacked a poet's ear for melo- 
dy, and frequently constructed his 
rhyme clumsily, and failed in rhythm. 

4. He possessed absolutely no humor 
whatever. 

This last seems to have been his 
gravest fault, even more serious than 
his lack of virility. ‘The most impor- 
tant function of humor is not that 
which excites mirth by the presentation 
of ludicrous images to the mind, but 
that which confers a sense of fitness 
and propriety, and which detects the 
points of likeness in things which 
are similar, and the points of contrast 
in things which are different. Lacking 
humor, Wordsworth was at sea with- 
out a compass. His imagination, 
which was preternaturally active in 
certain directions, was always leading 
him into a quagmire of absurdities. 
He was the butt and victim of his own 
genius. What he thought was sublime, 
was often only ridiculous. He crowned 
some of his grandest temples with in- 
congruities ; all because he lacked the 
touchstone of art. 

Wordsworth would doubtless have 
written better if he had been occupied 
all his life with some exacting manual 


labor —if he had been compelled to 
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work with his hands, like Bunyan, or 
Sam Johnson, or Hogg, or Burns; for, 
if the sad tragedies of poverty had not 
made him more muscular, they would 
certainly have made him less prolix. | 
think the gracious Raisley Calvert be- 
queathed a curse to Wordsworth when 
he gave him the nine hundred pounds 
that nourished him while he diluted 
his inspiration at Rydal Mount. 

Even when a boy in school, Words- 
worth was so apathetic that he rarely 
learned his lessons, and he was inclin- 
ed to sluggishness all his life. His lan- 
guid verse is the fruit of his phlegmatic 
temperament, and his leisure was the 
Delilah that shore him of strength 
while he lay in her seductive lap. 

But he had other enemies. One of 
the worst was the method which he 
adopted for himself. He began by 
laying down the following rules for the 
construction of poetry: 1. That the 
poet ought to write as the common 
people converse, because the colloquial 
talk of rustics was the most natural, 
and therefore the most enduring, and 
the fittest for verse of every descrip- 
tion; 2. That the language of poetry 
ought to be the same as the language 
of prose. For, he argued, the prime 
object of poetry is to teach moral les- 
sons; to paint the emotions; to show 
the spiritual significance of material 
things. Let us despise figures of speech, 
ornamentation, and fastidious advan- 
tages, then, and preach the simple, un- 
adorned truth. The result of these 
vicious principles is, that many of his 
poems are pucrile; some of them silly 
and tedious beyond description. But 
he disobeyed and defied his own laws 
frequently enough to produce three or 
four unsurpassed contemplative poems, 
and a few sonnets which, for sweetness 
and grace, have never been excelled. 
Such poems as “We are Seven,” 
“ Yarrow Unvisited,” “ Evening Ode,’ 
“ Tintern Abbey,” and the ‘ Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality,”’ can- 
not be read too often, and their influ- 
ence has been deep and_ beneficent. 
He was a keen observer of nature, and 
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some of his descriptions of plants and 
trees, mountain sides and river courses, 
have never been surpassed for simplic- 
ity, minuteness, and picturesqueness. 
Yet his failures are scattered on eve- 
ry page of his works, because in his 
average mood he despised art, and 
held that no scene could be too com- 
mon and no event could be too absurd 
to be a source of inspiration to his 
muse. 
“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 


were suggested to him, not merely by 
the humbler flowers, but by the wan- 
derings of a peddler, the picture of a 
peasant woman stealing wood, the in- 
coherent mumbling of an idiot, the la- 
mentations of an infant lost in the 
street, the industry of a stable-boy, the 
discomfort of a washerwoman in the 
suds, the reproaches of an intellectual 
donkey, and the reflections of a pet 
lamb, when he 
** His tail with pleasure shook.” 
Wordsworth said : 


** The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers.”’ 


Fearing that his immortality was not 
vet assured, however, he wrote 


* It was a tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes ! "’ 


Among his poems of sentiment that 
were almost pure bathos, and scarcely 
worthy even of circulation in the nur- 
sery, are ‘“ The Star-gazers,” ‘“ The 
Beggars,” “‘ The Gypsies,”’ “* Poor Su- 
san,’ “ The Idiot Boy,” “ Peter Bell,” 
“ The White Doe,” “The Pet Lamb,” 
and “ Alice Fell.” 

Wordsworth, in his higher reaches, 
was a woral philosopher ; but his theo- 
ries were vague and confused, and he 
never tried to reconcile them. Some- 
times he was a pantheist ; sometimes a 
Platonist; sometimes a _ Christian ; 
sometimes a believer in metempsycho- 
sis. He harbored crude emotions and 
subtile ideas; and he propounded 
many questions in recondite metaphy- 
sics; but all his answers were obscure. 
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He was an introversive poet. All 
nature was subordinate to his feelings ; 
and he spun his poems from within. 
In every phase of nature he saw a hid- 
den meaning. He looked upon the’ 
daisy, which Burns saw only as a 


“* Wee, modest crimson - tipped flower,”’ 


and exclaimed, ‘‘How like human 
life!"’ He watched the cirrus clouds 
wheeling their fleeces above the moors, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘How like human 
life!’ He picked up a dry twig from 
an oak, and carried it along, murmur- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ How like human life! 
Let us write a poem about it.” He 
saw a cat playing with dead leaves, 
and straight caught up the human anal- 
ogy and embalmed it in eighty dull 
lines. He was forever classifying his 
emotions, as a botanist classifies flow- 
ers. Nature was reflected from within. 
Self - examination was the work of his 
life. He picked his feelings to pieces, 
especially the more trivial, to see what 
they were made of, as the boy cut the 
bellows open to ascertain where the 
wind came from. 

In obedience to his rule to adopt 
rustic subjects and rustic language, he 
produced “ Peter Bell.” This is one of 
the most pretentious, as it certainly is 
the very worst, of all his efforts. It 
consists of no less than two hundred 
and twenty-eight verses, and the author, 
in his dedication of it to Robert South- 
ey, announces that it has been twenty 
years in course of preparation ; and 
that “ during this long interval, pains 
have been taken at different times to 
make the production less unworthy of 
a favorable reception ; or, rather, to fit 
it for filling PERMANENTLY a station, 
however humble, in the Literature of 
my country,’"—the emphasis of the 
word “ permanently” being his own. 
It is a curious comment on this dedi- 
cation that, in all the recent editions of 
Wordsworth’s poems, this is entirely 
omitted; which shows that the shout 
of derision with which it was received 
throughout Great Britain is deemed to 
have had some foundation in justice. 
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A jackass that has lost its master is 
the hero of this pastoral, and the treat- 
ment of the topic is inconceivably 
weak — absurd to the verge of bur- 
lesque. A worthless scoundrel like 
Peter Bell — a desperate felon, a biga- 
mist, a highwayman, and an outlaw — 
might doubtless be converted and re- 
formed; but Wordsworth outrages 
common sense and probability when 
he makes the “loud and piteous bray” 
of an ass the sole cause of the moral 
revolution, and leads the new -made 
saint into society, explaining that, the 
very same day, he 


** Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 
And after ten months’ melancholy 
Became a good and honest man."" 


“The White Doe of Rylstone"’ 
shows more skilful treatment, but the 
narrative is equally absurd, though 
Wordsworth declared it his master- 
piece. The story is more incredible 
than any yarn ever told to the marines. 
It relates how a young lady, bereft of 
father and mother, spent most of her 
time at their graves, disconsolate, and 
found no relief from mourning, till a 
white doe licked her hand, and straight- 
way healed the wound of orphanage 
in her heart, which time had been un- 
able to soothe, and banished the pain 
which religion and philosophy had 
been powerless to allay. It is shock- 
ing to reason ; while the doe’s apothe- 
osis adds to the offence. 

In 1814 he published ‘a fragment,” 
which would have been the longest 
poem ever published in any language 
if he had lived to complete it: ‘‘ The 
Recluse.”” It was to appear in three 
parts, and the fraction which we pos- 
sess, called “‘ The Excursion,”’ consist- 
ing of nine books and occupying two 
hundred and seventy-five pages, is 
only “a part of the second part.’ 
There are many paragraphs of tran- 
quil beauty in this ambitious attempt 
to record “‘ the sensations and opinions 
of a poet living in retirement;” but the 
story is puerile, for Wordsworth could 
not invent. He was not an artist, and 
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he lacked the dramatic instinct — two 
omissions which are almost fatal to a 
poet. He appeared not to possess the 
masculine power of induction. He 
knew his own feelings, but he seemed 
wholly incapable of inferring the feel- 
ings of others. He could paint exter- 
nals, but was a poor student of the 
human heart. The subtle relation be- 
tween thought and action was beyond 
his reach. In fifty years of writing, he 
never created a character. 

Let us not fail to do Wordsworth 
justice. When he kept within the 
rather narrow path which nature had 
fitted to his feet, he succeeded grand- 
ly. Many passages of his poems have 
a simplicity and a beauty that will live 
forever. One who cares much for sen- 
timent and nothing for style, and who 
feels and thinks as Wordsworth felt 
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and thought, will admire his works and 
carry them in his love. Many of his 
pictures beam with sunshine. He did 
much to turn the weary heart of man 
back to nature, after it had been deso- 
lated with Byron's hurricanes. Every 
worm that crawls is indebted to him for 
having implanted in the breast of the 
young a kindlier regard for the brute 
creation. The cottagers and the lowly - 
living, too, owe him a debt of gratitude, 
for the tendency of all he wrote is to- 
wards democracy. So, on the whole, 
spite of the curious wrecks which lie 
along the pathway of his song, he had 
built to himself an imperishable mon- 
ument of love and honor, when, at the 
age of eighty, he handed the divining 
wand to Tennyson, and lay tranquilly 
down to sleep under the daisies of 
Grasmere. 
W. A. Croffut. 
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ECAUSE the lark and nightingale 
So sweetly sing, 
Shall other songsters to the vale 


No music bring ? 


Because some subtle souls may trace 
Rich harmonies, 

Shall ballads sung with tender grace 
Our ears displease ? 


Because an artist eye delights 
In beauty more, 

Shall we despise the simple sights 
Around our door ? 


Because some thinkers’ grim lips close 
O’er words we miss, 

Shall we deny that there are those 
More sweet to kiss ? 


Because the feet of some may press 
The mountain sod, 

Shall we in valleys feel the less 
Our walk with God ? 





Mrs. William Wells, 
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THE CAREER OF A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN. 


HE present agricultural editor 
and stock reporter for the ‘‘ New 
York Times"’ is, without doubt, one of 
the most remarkable women in the 
United States to-day. Never before, 
in the annals of journalism, we ven- 
ture to assert, has any woman held 
such a strange position. While her 
education was not directed towards 
such an occupation, she has gradually 
grown up to it, until to-day it may be 
doubted if any man or woman is bet- 
ter fitted to fill it. Her story is more 
romantic than a tale of fiction, full of 
strange, unthought-of events in con- 
nection with the career of a woman. 
At the same time, it beautifully illus- 
trates what a woman may accomplish 
when circumstances are such as to 
throw her out of the beaten track of 
her sex. Every day brings to light 
some great life accomplished by a 
woman, in walks little suspected by 
men. The longer we live the more 
fully we are convinced that women 
may do whatsoever they find to do, 
without unsexing themselves, or losing 
any of those charms so much admired 
by the opposite sex. 
** Since I can do no good because a woman,” 
Reach constantly at something that is near it,” 


was sung by the brother poets, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, many years ago. 
Sentiments have changed since then; 
women can do good; they can live 
their own individual lives, support 
themselves if need be, while they ac- 
complish as much in certain directions 
as men. Little Saint Theresa went 
forth one morning to seek martyrdom 
in the country of the Moors. Joan of 
Are placed herself at the head of a 
crowd of ruffians, to free France from 
the presence of the invader. Many a 


woman since then has led an epic life. 
Some domestic reality has met them, 
perhaps, turning their footsteps into 


paths heretofore untrodden. Such was 
the case with Mrs. Leonowens, the 
brilliant authoress. Finding herself a 
widow in India, with -two small child- 
ren to support, she accepted the invita- 
tion of the despotic King of Siam, to 
become the English governess of his 
royal family. She left all her friends, 
entering upon a new life, full of omin- 
ous mysteries, to earn bread. Those 
who have read her works, know some- 
thing of her story. They know how 
she, looking into the secrets of that 
wonderful heathen people, studying 
Sanskrit, reading the literature of Si- 
am, becoming familiar with its religion, 
its statesmen, its traditions, and cus- 
toms, since her return to America has 
written books of the deepest interest. 
To look at the small, pale, modest wo- 
man, as one sees her in literary society 
in New York, one would never take 
her for a world-round traveller, a dwel- 
ler in Asiatic palaces, an instructor of 
kings. 

With Midy Morgan, the case is dif- 
ferent. One cannot hear her talk for 
half an hour without discovering that 
she is a woman intensely fond of the 
lower animals. She expresses deep 
admiration for horses; she knows all 
the points of a good cow; she can talk 
sheep with a wool grower from Califor- 
nia; or discourse learnedly about dogs, 
cats, and birds. So few American wo- 
men know anything about animals, 
beyond tending a canary, or feeding 
the chickens! If more of them would 
practice horseback riding, it would 
give strength to their backs, tone to 
the stomach, and add roses to the 
cheeks. 

The life of Midy Morgan may very 
properly be divided into three parts 
—her carly home, or farm life; her 
Italian, or wild - animal trading life; 
her American, or stock - reporting and 
editorial life. She was the daughter 
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of a country squire, born less than 
forty years ago. Her father’s estate 
joined that of the celebrated Blarney 
Castle, in Ireland, and was known 
as a “model farm;" for in his day 
Mr. Morgan was a man of wealth, 
intelligence, and enterprise. He pos- 
sessed an elegant residence, with a 
large library, fine picture gallery, and 
plenty of servants and horses; and 
was able to bring up his children 
in elegant leisure. When a young 
man, he entered the army, seeing 
much service in foreign parts. In this 
way he became acquainted with many 
military men, numbers of whom he 
used to entertain at his residence, after 
he married and settled down to a quiet 
life. Thus it happened that in her 
early days Midy (which is the Irish 
name for Mary) saw a good deal of so- 
cial life of a jolly kind. She was al- 
lowed to go fox hunting whenever 
there was a hunt of the hounds in the 
vicinity of her father’s; she attended 
the balis and other entertainments giv- 
en by the soldiers stationed in the vi- 
cinity ; she had the right by birth of 
being presented at Court; she often 
went'long distances to attend country 
fairs and other gatherings. 

She became passionately fond of fox 
hunting, as well as a fearless rider; 
dashing across the fields, through riv- 
ers, leaping fences and ditches, and 
riding as fast as any man. The chase 
was exciting; her thoroughbred horse 
was faithful — she grew to love the an- 
imal. After being in the saddle all 
day, she would never leave her horse 
until she had seen him well groomed, 
blanketed, and fed. If the horse had 
nothing to eat at noon, she also went 
without her dinner. 

Miss Morgan had several sisters, and 
one brother. He had a tutor to teach 
him Latin and French. She was al- 
lowed to be in the room while the tutor 
was instructing her brother, and in this 
way she picked up considerable know- 
ledge of both languages. As the years 
rolled on, Mr. Morgan's son joined the 
army, as his father had done, going to 
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Russia to fight in the Crimean War. 
Mr. Morgan was growing old. He 
had no son at home to assist him, or 


take his place. A favorite daughter 
died, and he became heart-broken, dis- 
pirited, melancholy. He would sit in 
his library all day, with his books, los- 
ing all interest in his farm. At last he 
neglected it altogether. There was no 
one for him to look to but Midy. 
Over and over again, many times a 
day, he would say, “ Midy, my dear, 
how I wish you was a boy!" Realiz- 
ing the situation of affairs, he had the 
common opinion concerning women, 
viz., that they are only fitted for in- 
door employment, for domestic con- 
cerns, and could not take charge of 
any out-of-door affairs. Midy saw 
the necessity, and determined to be 
equal to the emergency. She resolved 
to carry on the farm herself, taking the 
entire charge of it. There was no one 
else to do it. Her mother and sisters 
must be provided for. The servants, 
having no one to look after them, 
grew idle and improvident. Matters 
rapidly went from bad to worse, until 
fences were down ; fields were unculti- 
vated; tools and machines were out of 
order; the treasury was empty, and 
there was nothing to pay the servants 
with. To add to the impending ruin, 
Mr. Morgan died. 

Having once taken charge of mat- 
ters, Miss Morgan conducted the farm 
with great energy. She left all indoor 
arrangements to her mother and sisters, 
as usual; out of doors, she was su- 
preme mistress, and the employes soon 
found they had a vigilant, kind, but 
just mistress to deal with, who thor- 
oughly understood her business. She 
would jump upon her horse's back at 
five o'clock in the morning, if need be, 
and remain out of doors all day, di- 
recting, overseeing, buying, and sell- 
ing. The farmers of the neighborhood 
were very kind to her, giving her all 
the advice and assistance she needed. 
The proprietor of the Blarney Castle 
estate took pride in his ambitious and 
industrious pupil. For a number 6f 
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years she “ran the farm” with great 
success. As she expresses it, ‘“‘ There 
was n't a crooked spear of grass upon 
it!” Her fat cattle brought the best 
prices in the London market ; her thor 
oughbred horses were as good as any ; 
her crops of wheat and vegetables 
grew just as well as her neighbors’. 
The sun did not refuse to shine, nor 
the rain to fall, because the fields were 
under the control of a woman. She 
went into the markets of Cork, and 
sold her produce, or exchanged it for 
such things as she needed. The gen- 
tlemen of Cork made no objections to 
the presence of a woman at the Corn 
Exchange ; they rather assisted her all 
they could ; were glad to see her there, 
and treated her with a courtesy which 
may serve as an example for men on 
both sides of the Atlantic. While 


farming, Miss Morgan looked into the 
diseases of animals, and studied the 
veterinary art with one of the Queen's 
surgeons, who had the supervision of 
all the domestic animals shipped trom 


or arriving at the port of Cork. In 
this way she gained a practical knowl- 
edge which has been of immense ben- 
efit to her since. 

Her health improved with her out - 
of-door, horseback life. A number of 
her father’s family had died of heart 
disease, and she inherited it with the 
rest. At times she used to suffer from 
it; but in a year or two of active open- 
air life, it passed away, and she has 
hardly seen a sick day since. 

Many American women have found 
themselves, before now, in a position 
similar to that we have narrated, by 
death, or some other untoward event. 
An estate has been left, with no men 
to look after it. How much better it 
would be, oftentimes, if the wife, or the 
mother, or a daughter, could do as 
Miss Morgan did, and preserve the old 
homestead from the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer! Why may not a girl learn to 
manage a farm as well as a boy ? Why 
may she not be as interested in horses, 
sheep, and cows, as she isin the piano, 
the sewing machine, or French? To 
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many of them it would give long life, 
robust health, and a capacity for en- 
joyment which, under the present con- 
ditions, it is impossible to attain. Is it 
absurd for a woman to farm, to sit on 
her horse's back, and direct the em- 
ployes what to do? to have business 
tact and common sense enough to bal- 
ance accounts, carry the purse, look 
after the outgoes, and settle with the 
servants? If we may smile at this, 
then we may laugh at the attempts 
some men make in the same direction. 
Read the experiences of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the greatest genius Ameri- 
ca ever produced, upon the famous 
Brook Farm! He says: ‘I have not 
yet taken my first lesson in agriculture, 
except that I went to see our cows fod- 
dered this morning. We have eight 
of our own, and the number is now 
increased by a transcendental heifer 
belonging to Miss Margaret Fuller. | 
intend to convert myself into a milk- 
maid this evening ; but | pray Heaven 
that Mr. Ripley may be moved to as- 
sign me the kindliest cow in the herd, 
otherwise I shall perform my duty 
with fear and trembling. . . Before 
breakfast, I went out to the barn and 
began to chop hay for the cattle, and 
with such ‘righteous vehemence,’ as 
Mr. Ripley says, did I labor, that in 
the space of two minutes I broke the 
machine. I shall make an excellent 
husbandman — I feel the original Ad- 
am arising within me.” 

Upon the death of Mr. Morgan, the 
estate passed into the hands of his son, 
according to the laws of Great Britain. 
When he came home from the war, 
and took a wife, there was no room in 
the old homestead for the poor mother 
and sisters. They found themselves 
alone in the world, with little money 
for present support, and nothing but 
their hands to depend upon in the fu- 
ture. This was the commencement of 
the Italian career for Miss Morgan. A 
younger sister had shown some talent 
as an artist, and she determined to 
take her to Rome to be educated. Pro- 
curing a number of letters of introduc- 
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tion from great men in Ireland and 
England, among others Cardinal Wise- 
man, to high church and other digni- 
taries in Rome, she sailed for Italy. 
She placed her sister at school, and for 
a number of months made Rome a 
study, becoming as familiar with it as 
she is with New York to-day. She also 
learned to speak and read the Italian 
language. Being in good society at 
Rome, she met Charlotte Cushman, 
and shared with her her enthusiasm 
for horses. When she left her Irish 
home she took with her all the trap- 
pings for a horse, as she would as soon 
think of leaving her Saratoga trunk 
behind as her saddle. Procuring a 
dashing horse, one of Miss Cushman’s 
or Miss Hosmer's, may be, she often 
went fox hunting on the Campagna, 
where her bold, easy, and fearless rid- 
ing attracted much attention. In a 
short time she was known throughout 
Rome for her horsewomanship. Some 
members of the King’s Court noticed 
her, and in due time she was asked to 
go to the then capital of Italy, and be 
presented to Victor Emmanuel. This 
was the one great desire of her heart, 
for as a girl she had taken a great lik- 
ing to the King, from a_ portrait pub- 
lished of him in the London illustrated 
papers at the time he paid the Queen 
of England a visit. She went to Flor- 
ence and was presented to the King. 
He received her graciously, remarking 
that he had heard of her before. Bid- 
ding her be seated, he entered into a 
conversation about horses, and was 
gratified and surprised to find a wo- 
man who took such an interest in 
them—for if report is correct, the Ital- 
ian King is as great an admirer of a 
good piece of horse-flesh as the Amer- 
ican President. He ended his conver- 
sation by inviting her to visit the royal 
stables, which she did at once ; and in 
her next interview with the King at 
the palace, she told him what she 
thought of them. The end of all was, 
that he gave her a commission to go 
to Great Britain and purchase a large 
number of horses for the royal stables 
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and the army. She had carte blanche ; 
was to buy such as she chose, paying 
her own prices, and her draft was to be 
honored at any custom house in Italy. 
Here was, indeed, a new business for 
a woman ! 

Nothing daunted, she started at once 
for England, making her headquarters 
in London. She scoured the three 
kingdoms of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, to find such horses as she 
wanted, and then she looked after the 
shipping of them herself, going per- 
sonally to see them put aboard the 
cars, and crossing the Channel with 
them. She took them acrossrance 
without any accident, and entering 
Switzerland, prepared to cross the Alps 
into Italy. This was before the com- 
pletion of the Mont Cenis tunnel, and 
there was no other way to accomplish 
the journey save a carriage ride over 
the mountains. She employed some 
Swiss guides to pilot the way, and lead 
the strings of horses, agreeing to give 
them a stipulated price. All things 
worked smoothly until the top of the 
Alps was reached, when the Switzers 
began to grumble for more wages. 
They finally struck, and refused to go 
another step unless Miss Morgan 
would give them more. She stuck to 
the original bargain, and declined to 
increase their wages a single franc. 
She even had the coolness and cour- 
age to inform them that they could do 
as they liked about proceeding ; but if 
they did not go down the Alps with 
her to the Italian boundary line, she 
would not give them a farthing for 
coming up. Miss Morgan was well 
armed and resolute. The men saw 
she would not budge an inch from 
the ground she had taken, so they 
wisely concluded to fill their part of the 
contract, which they did, receiving 
their pay and dismissal at the first Ital- 
ian custom house which they came to. 
Here a relay of soldiers were in wait- 
ing, and Miss Morgan had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing all the horses safely 
housed in the royal stables, without so 
much as a scratch! 
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After this exploit, she executed other 
commissions for the King, who was so 
well pleased that he gave her a deco- 
ration, and made her a member of his 
Court. From purchasing horses, Miss 
Morgan set up an Exchange in wild 
animals between the various zoologi- 
cal gardens of Europe. She ordered 
giraffes from Africa, and royal Bengal 
tigers from England. Once, while go- 
ing through Paris with a tiger, which 
she was taking from London to Flor- 
ence, the animal got enraged and 
killed the man who was looking after 
it. She hada conflict with the Paris- 
ian police, who objected to her taking 
such animals through the city; but, as 
usual, she came off conqueror. The 
incidents of her life, in this phase of it, 
if given in detail, would fill a volume. 
While in Florence Miss Morgan made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Lawrence, the 
American consul, who was a man of 
great wealth, and kept an immense 
establishment of servants and horses. 
Some of his horses the King wished to 
purchase, but Mr. Lawrence declined 
to part with them. He and Miss Mor- 
gan were in sympathy on the horse 
question, and she was a frequent visi- 
tor at his house. What Americans 
she met, pleased her; while all she 
heard of the United States gave her a 
great desire to visit it. Mr. Lawrence 
assured her it was the best place in the 
world for a woman of her talents ; and 
as he was shortly to leave for his native 
land, she determined to follow him. 
He and Mr. Marsh, the American 
minister, gave her letters of introduc- 
tion to many prominent Americans, 
among others the late Henry J. Ray- 
mond, Leonard Jerome, and many 
other gentlemen. Mr. Lawrence re- 
turned to America, and shortly after 
died in Washington. Miss Morgan 
came, and found Henry J. Raymond 
dead also. She came seeking her for- 
tune, among other things, for she had 
only herself to depend upon for sup- 
port, while an aged mother in London, 
and a young sister in Rome, were look- 
ing to her for such help as she could 
give them. 
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Her American experience was slight- 
ly different from what she expected. It 
was not so easy to get work as she had 
anticipated ; there appeared to be no 
market for her special knowledge. She 
found more prejudice existing in this 
country against women, if they ven- 
tured to go outside of the beaten track, 
than she did in Europe. She called to 
see Horace Greeley, but he was en- 
gaged with a black man. She went 
again, and he gave her a letter she 
could not read, to take to Miss Antho- 
ny. She took it to the then Woman's 
Bureau, on Twenty-third street in New 
York city, and had a spicy interview 
with the great advocate for woman's 
rights. Miss Anthony informed her 
she had made a mistake in coming to 
America; that there were too many 
women like her in this country alrea- 
dy; that the women of Europe had 
come over here in such droves, female 
labor had been* degraded, and every- 
body was on the high road to the work- 
house. Miss Morgan went back to the 
Stevens House, at the lower end of 
Broadway, where she was stopping, 
and took a whole floor to look after as 
chambermaid! She proved that she 
could work ; that she was equal to any 
emergency. 

The first editor to give her employ- 
ment was Mr. Marble, of the “World,” 
who sent her to Saratoga to write up 
the summer races. This she did ina 
satisfactory manner. Shortly after, 
she presented her letter of introduc- 
tion, intended for Mr. Raymond, to 
Mr. Bigelow, who was then acting as 
the chief editor of the “ Times." He 
at once assigned her to the position of 
agricultural editor and stock reporter; 
remarking to another editor, who ex- 
pressed surprise, that it was the least 
he could do, considering what strong 
letters she brought from Italy, and giv- 
ing it as his opinion that she would n't 
hold the position two weeks! Well, 
some years have passed since then, 
and Miss Morgan has been in the 
“Times” office long enough to see 
nearly all the editors who were there 
when she came, leave for parts un- 
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known. Such are the mutabilities of 
editorial life in New York. 

One may fancy it is very pleasant 
business to sit in an office and write 
editorial articles on the various subjects 
connected with agriculture. For those 
who know how, the work is pleasant 
enough. How many women in Amer- 
ica to-day can write an essay on Texas 
cattle, the best breed of pigs, the pro- 
per way for women to ride horseback, 
the rotation of crops, the field sports 
of the Old and New World, how to 
shoe a horse, etc.? To the accom- 
plishment of this end, practical knowl- 
edge is necessary, which can only be 
obtained by going out into the world 
and getting it from actual experience. 

Miss Morgan at once commenced 
her new life in America, pushing it 
with remarkable vigor, overcoming all 
obstacles — and she had many of them 
to contend with. The ice must be bro- 
ken, for it was an unheard-of thing to 
see a woman at the cattle yards! The 
prejudices of the other reporters, of 
the drovers and butchers, must be 
overcome; and she must do her work 
so well no man could take it from her. 
She at cnce proceeded about her busi- 
ness, giving no heed to the young men 
who made snobbish remarks, and ig- 
noring the prejudices of the dealers in 
cattle, with whom she came in contact. 
In a short time, her face and form were 
familiar at all the cattle yards in the 
vicinity of the city—she made the 
grand round the same as a man does, 
from the aéafoir at Communipaw to 
the Stock Yards of the Erie Railroad 
at Weehawken, and the Tattersalls in 
New York. At first, some of the men 
were disposed to refuse to give her the 
information she sought, but in a little 
while they were only too glad to do so, 
adding a politeness to their manner of 
receiving her which would hardly be 
expected. They were not long in dis- 
covering the fact that she published 
truthful accounts, and knew her busi- 
ness far better than many of the men 
reporters sent out to represent the great 
dailies. Knowledge is power, with wo- 
men as well as with men. If Miss 
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Morgan met a French cattle dealer, 
she would talk with him in his native 
tongue ; so with the Italian, the Span- 
iard, and the German. 

The men of the West are large - 
hearted, ready to help those who will 
help themselves, and not so set in their 
ways as the men of the East. They 
soon extended a welcome to Miss Mor- 
gan, which added much to the bright 
side of her uncommon occupation. If 
she reached the stock yards on a wet 
day in winter, the warmest seat by the 
stove in the bar-room of the hotel was 
given to her; if she could not go to 
the yard for any reason, they would 
send her telegraphic reports to the city; 
if it rained, ther umbrellas were al- 
ways up to protect her; and if they 
wished any change in the management 
of the yard, she was appealed to, or 
sent upon a commission to intercede 
with the high officials. 

During all the changes which occur- 
red on the staff of the “ Times,” Miss 
Morgan was retained, although some 
New York men have attempted to fill 
her place by underbidding her. The 
“ Times" is now mostly in the hands 
of foreign gentlemen — Mr. Jones, the 
owner, being a Welchman; Mr. Jen- 
nings, an Englishman; one of the as- 
sistants, a Scotchman; Miss Morgan, 
an Irishwoman, etc. In the interests 
of the journal she represents, she at- 
tends cattle fairs, horse races, agricul- 
tural banquets, etc., in all parts of the 
Union. Her great delight is in horses; 
and nothing gives her more satisfaction 
than to witness a good race at Jerome 
Park, Fleetwood, Prospect Park, or 
any other celebrated course. She has 
been elected an honorary member of 
the American Jockey Club in New 
York city, of which August Belmont is 
the President, being the first working 
woman ever so distinguished. She has 
been invited to deliver an address be- 
fore the State Legislature of New York 
at Albany, on the subject of a training 
school for poor boys and girls from the 
city; and she frequently makes after - 
dinner speeches. 

In manner and appearance, Miss 
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Morgan is pleasing and _ interesting. 
She is a very tall woman, and usually 
dresses in black, when engaged in her 
business, wearing a straw or felt hat, 
such as men wear. She has a mild, 
blue eye, rosy cheeks, and a face which 
is constantly the abode of good humor. 
Men enjoy chatting with her, while 
most women admire and respect her. 
She has great courage, good health, and 
a will which enables her to accomplish 
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all she undertakes. She is a good 
deal of a financier, and bids fair to re- 
turn to Europe a lady of wealth. In 
the ball room, robed in one of her 
Court dresses, with her diamond deco- 
ration on her breast, she is naturally 
the observed of all, since she is as tall 
as most tall men. She is an easy wri- 
ter, and her pen is constantly engaged. 
All in all, it will be long before we look 
upon her like again. 
Fuller Walker. 


OUR GRETA. 


ARRY NOURSE, the English- 

man — ‘Gentleman Harry,” as 
we called him at the mines—had 
gone to ‘Frisco for his young German 
bride, and we were in hourly expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the mule train 
that was to bring them back to Placer- 
ville diggings. Harry was a great fa- 
vorite with the boys at the mines— 
with a hearty laugh, a merry song, 
and a good joke, to cheer us when we 
were ‘‘ down at the mouth ” or inclined 
to be homesick ; a gay, jovial fellow, 
whom we all liked. But he was ex- 
ceedingly lazy; and we had decided 
unanimously that it was a burning 
shame that the pretty bride should be 
brought to the old tumble-down shan- 
ty which was the only home that he 
had prepared for her. So we tore 
down the old “ shebang,” and piled up 
its timbers on the hill in front of the 
place where it had stood, to make a 
glorious bonfire on the evening of their 
arrival. On the site of the old cabin 
we builta new one, with two rooms, 
and a latticed porch, which we looked 
upon as a striking evidence of our 
mechanical skill. This we furnished 
with such articles of furniture as we 
were able to manufacture ; we garland- 
ed it with evergreens and wild flowers, 
till it seemed to us a perfect bower of 


beauty — and, what was much more 
important to Harry, supplied the larder 
with a store of provisions sufficient to 
last the young couple during the entire 
honeymoon. 

There were no white women in that 
part of the country then, and more 
than one year had passed since some 
of the miners had seen one; so the 
advent of the pretty Greta was looked 
upon asa sort of holiday, and the boys 
— pretty o/d boys, some of them were 
— had collected from miles around to 
welcome her. An impromptu band 
had been formed —three violins, a 
guitar, two banjos, a flute, a flageolet, 
a tamborine, and a fife —to the music 
of which, black Sam and Negro Bill 
played an accompaniment with bones ; 
and we listened with no little pride to 
the melody, as it echoed and reéchoed 
by the sides of the cajion. 

Soon after sunset, the mule train ap- 
peared, winding slowly along over the 
rough mountain road. So we lighted 
our bonfire, the band struck up “ See, 
the conquering hero comes,” and we 
opened our ranks that they might pass 
between our lines to the front of the 
cabin. Harry got first from the wagon, 
and then gave his hand to the bride, 
as she sprang lightly to the ground 
beside him. He removed her bonnet 
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and shawl that we might see her bet- 
ter, and stood by her side in the full 
ruddy light of the fire, as we gave 
three rousing cheers of welcome to the 
first white woman that had ever visit- 
ed our “ diggings.” 

I have called Greta pretty; that is 
not the right word: taller than most 
men, but so splendidly formed that her 
unusual height was quite forgotten, she 
was a magnificent specimen ef strong, 
healthy, well - developed womanhood. 
She was a pleasant sight to look upon, 
as she stood beside her husband, the 
light of the bonfire shining full upon 
her, as they received our congratula- 
tions ; and Harry made a short speech, 
thanking us for our kindness and for 
the honor we were doing them. Her 
well-formed head, with its coronal of 
golden hair, beautifully poised upon her 
graceful neck; her broad, white brow, 
clear and smooth as polished ivory ; 
her gracefully arched eyebrows, and 
deep blue eyes, fringed with long silk- 
en lashes; her cheek, where the pure 
white and red were as delicately blend- 
ed as in the petals of a rose; her well 
formed nose, full red lips, and round 
dimpled chin — these formed a lovely 
picture to the miners, and recalled to 
their minds the sisters, sweethearts, 
and wives they had left in their far 
distant homes. 

When Harry finished his speech, 
she smiled pleasantly, and bowed with 
native grace. We then gave three 
cheers for the bride, three for the 
groom, and three “with a tiger" for 
the bride and groom together, fired off 
our rifles asa feu de joie, the band 
struck up “ The girl I ‘ve left behind 
me,” and we marched off in good or- 
der, leaving the young couple in peace- 
able possession of their new abode. 

Harry found his young German wife 
indeed a helpmeet. Young, strong, 
healthy, and fond of work, the day 
after her arrival saw her busy at his 
side on his “claim."’ She would do 
more work than any man at the dig- 
gings, both in digging and washing out 
gold, besides attending to her domestic 
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duties. She took in washing, too, and 
no miner for miles around thought his 
“ biled shirt” had attained the proper 
degree of whiteness and smoothness, 
if it had not passed through the hands 
of Our Greta. 

Harry had not been successful ; but 
he said “his luck changed” after his 
marriage ; his claim had been consid- 
ered almost worthless, but Greta 
“struck a rich lead "’ during her sec- 
ond day's work, and from that time 
the wealth of this apparently worthless 
claim seemed almost fabulous. After 
six months’ labor in the mines, Harry 
sold his claim for a good price, and re- 
turned to ‘Frisco, taking with him his 
wife and nearly a million in gold dust. 

We missed Our Greta much. 
Ours had been the only mining camp 
for miles around that contained a 
white woman, and we felt a pride — al- 
most the pride of ownership —in 
“Gentleman Harry's" beautiful wife. 
We were a rough set, and we missed 
the refining influence which she had 
unconsciously exerted, but which had 
not been without effect, in ameliorat- 
ing the rudeness of our language and 
habits. Greta was a Christian, simple 
and unpretending; but even “ Pike 
County Jim,” the greatest swearer in 
the crowd, had never been known to 
use an oath in her presence. She was 
neat and cleanly in her dress and in 
her household arrangements, and a 
love for neatness and order had ex- 
tended through the whole camp. Be- 
fore she came, bickerings, quarrels, and 
even fights, had not been unfrequent; 
but these had been entirely unknown 
during her residence in our midst. 

“I'll tell you what,” said Missouri 
Ben, “that wife of Gentleman Har- 
ry’s been better'n a preacher to us 
boys. Thar aint a feller among us, ef 
he's as mean as a derned grizzly, that 
did n't feel his meanness kind er ooze 
out and leave him a derned sight bet- 
ter whenever he looked her full in the 
face, and seen them blue eyes of hers 
fixed full upon him. It kind o' made 
him think of home and mother, and 
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kingdom come, and ‘ Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” and he went away, 
feelin’ more like a man and less like a 
sneak.”’ 

“Hoosier Bill," who had been in 
Frisco, came back one day with tid- 
ings that threw the whole camp into a 
very excited state. 

“What do you think, boys?” he 
said, ‘that ar Gentleman Harry — 
who ‘d a thought he was such a derned 
mean, sneaking cuss ?— has gone off 
to his folks in England, kerrying all 
his gold with him; an’ he's gone and 
left Our Greta with some Germans in 
‘Frisco! He told ‘em she was unedi- 
cated and couldn't put on no frills, 
and that his folks were ‘ persons of re- 
finement'— plague on their refinement, 
I say !—an’ that he'd be ashamed to 
interdoose her to his mother an’ sisters. 
They 'd be sure to think her rude and 
coarse and vulgar, an’ he did n't want 
to blush on account of his wife. So 
he’s gone an’ left her, with little 


enough money, they say; but I told 
‘em us boys would never let Our Greta 


want.” 

Our arrangements for her future sup- 
port were cut short the next day by the 
arrival of the mule train, bringing Gre- 
ta, accompanied by an old German 
and his wife, whom she called Uncle 
and Aunt. 

She was somewhat paler than she 
had been, and there was a resolute 
look in her eye and a determined com- 
pression of the lip that we had never 
seen in her face before. She accepted 
with thanks the work which we were 
glad to offer her; but after her labors 
at the washtub were ended, she spent 
a part of each day in prospecting in 
the neighborhood. One claim had 
been staked out by some miners a few 
months previous. They had worked 
at it several weeks without success, 
and considering it worthless had aban- 
doned it in disgust, and left the dig- 
gings. This claim Greta carefully ex- 
amined, taking home some of the dirt 
with her at night to examine it better. 
Satisfied that the claim was not value- 
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less, she began working it. Her form- 
er good fortune had _ not deserted her, 
for she again “struck a rich lead.” 
After working a few months, she called 
the miners together. 

“‘Poys,"’ she said, with her “ sweet 
German accent,” “my claim is goot. 
Ihave taken out much gold. [ am 
rich. Now I goes away. I leaves my 
claim to you. You works it, you gets 
rich too.” 

“No,” said Pike County Bill. “Right 
is right. This claim of yours is sich, 
and it is yours. Ef you leave, we ‘ll 
work it for you on shares.” 

“On shares be it!’ was the unani- 
mous cry; and with this agreement 
Greta left on the next mule train for 
San Francisco. 

We heard, soon after, that she had 
gone to the Atlantic States with a wid- 
ow lady, Mrs. Livingstone, and we re- 
ceived occasionally, through her busi- 
ness agent, some kind message or 
tasteful present for each of her fricnds 
at the diggings; but years passed be- 
fore we again saw Our Greta. 


Three or four years after this, I was 
in England. I had spent about a week 
in Brighton, when I met Harry Nourse 
—as handsome, gay, and friendly as 
Gentleman Harry at Placerville. He 
had a country house in the vicinity, 
and he invited me to dine with him, 
and be introduced to his wife, the 
daughter of the Earl of Belmont. 

** Lady Louisa,” he said, * has often 
heard me speak of you, and will be de- 
lighted to meet you.”’ 

“Lady Louisa! Then you have mar- 
ried again? And the first Mrs. Nourse 
—Our Greta—has she been long 
dead?” 

“ Yes — no— not very long; but you 
will oblige me by not mentioning her. 
My family know nothing of my mar- 
riage in California, and would be an- 
noyed if they should hear of it.” 

“He cannot have been a widower 
long,’ I thought, for I remembered a 
message received from Greta a few 
months before | left California. 
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Harry was evidently much in love 
with his beautiful and stately wife ; but 
I did not like her, although I tried to 
do so for his sake. Beautiful she cer- 
tainly was — fair and delicate and stat- 
ue-like, with an icy reserve of man- 
ner and a want of animation that 
made me think of a lovely image 
formed of snow. The children were 
brought in — twin girls, that inherited 
their mother’s aristocratic style of beau- 
ty, and who, to my amazement, must 
have been over two years old. 

“Something is wrong,” I thought, 
as I left Harry's handsome villa and 
returned to my lodgings in Brighton. 
“Harry Nourse, you must be a villain, 
and I will never again call you my 
friend. I am no Quixote, however; 
and since the evil is done, no good 
could possibly arise from my interfer- 
cance.” 

Troubled in my mind, I ran hastily 
up the steps, and almost into the arms 
of a lady who was descending. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, Mad- 
am!" I said. Then, as I caught the full 


glance of her large violet eyes, ‘ Our 
Greta !— pardon me, Mrs. Nourse — 
is it possible ?"’ 

“Yes, mine good friend,” she said, 


retaining a slight German accent; 
“yes, mine good friend, it is Greta; 
and poor Greta is very, very glad to 
see you, for she much needs a friend.” 

The next day she told me her story ; 
for we were old friends, and she need- 
ed sympathy and counsel. 

She knew that Harry had left her 
because he was ashamed to introduce 
her to his family in England ; and she 
determined to improve herself so that 
neither he nor they should have reason 
to be ashamed of her. To educate 
herself properly required money, and 
he had left scarcely enough for the 
most meagre support; so she went 
back to the mines, hoping to be suc- 
cessful, as she had been before. When 
she returned to San Francisco, she 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone, a lady of culture and refine- 
ment, whose husband had lost a large 
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fortune in speculating in mining stocks, 
and died, leaving his widow nearly 
destitute. To her Greta told her story 
—her want of early culture, and her 
aspirations for the future. Mrs. Living- 
stone accepted her as a pupil. Greta's 
wealth was at her disposal; and re- 
turning to the East, she established on 
the banks of the Hudson a delightful 
home. Greta was an apt scholar, 
and did full justice to the excellent tui- 
tion that she received. Mingling in 
the society of the intellectual and re- 
fined, she soon acquired their manners 
and style of conversation. Few could 
excel her in beauty; and when this 
beauty was enhanced by the aid of 
rich and fashionable dress, Mrs, Liv- 
ingstome was proud of her pupil. 
Some time was spent in travel, and she 
then persuaded Mrs. Livingstone to 
accompany her to ’England in search 
of her husband. 

“T have seen him, my good friend,” 
she said. ‘I have seen also the Lady 
Louisa and the little children; but 
they have not seen me. At first | 
thought my heart would break; but 
now I do not care so much, I think 
him not worthy of my love. But it 
was hard! For so longa time I had 
thought, ‘I shall see my husband, and 
he shall be proud of me.’ I was so 
glad, for his sake, that I was beautiful, 
and I had done so much that he might 
not blush forme. I had thought that 
he would say to his friends, ‘ See, this 
is my wife, my Greta, whom I married 
in California. She has come to me, 
and I know you will welcome her.’ 
And now !—no matter, I will go away. 
I will leave him and the Lady Louisa, 
that he calls his wife, and the little 
children. Above all, I will not harm 
the little children.” 

With Mrs. Livingstone’s consent, | 
joined their party, while they travelled 
on the Continent. We visited Baden 
—for Greta wished to see once more 
the home of her childhood. 

One morning, very early, I was awa- 
kened by an unusual disturbance at 
our hotel. My valet informed me that 
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one Englishman had shot another, and 
they were bringing the wounded man 
into the hotel. In a few minutes Greta 
sent for me. I found her, pale and 
agitated, in Mrs. Livingstone’s dressing 
room. 

“T have seen him,” she said. “1 
saw him as they bore him past my 
window. It is Harry Nourse, the man 
that was my husband. Will you not 
see him? Will you not care for him, if 
he can be saved ?" ’ 

It was, indeed, poor, vacillating, 
handsome Harry Nourse, whose life 
was fast ebbing away. He recognized 
me at once. 

“Frank,” he said, “if ever you see 
Greta again, tell her I thought of her 
in my last moments, and entreat her 
to forgive me.” 

I thought of one whom he had still 
more deeply wronged. ‘And the La- 
dy Louisa, what shall be said to her?” 

“The Lady Louisa !"’ and a spasm 
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convulsed his pale features. ‘ The 
Lady Louisa deserted me and her chil- 
dren. She fled with her seducer; I 
followed them and met him, and now 
I am here!” 

He died that day; but Greta knelt 
by his bedside, and he knew that she 
forgave him. 

I never learned the fate of Lady 
Louisa. The man for whose sake she 
forsook home and children had alrea- 
dy desolated many fair English homes; 
he had forsaken others — he may have 
forsaken her. I can only pray with 
Greta that she may repent and be for- 
given. Her children are with the rela- 
tives of their father. They never will 
know to whose forbearance they owe 
it that they are permitted to inherit the 
name and fortune which are now theirs, 
and that to the heavy burden of shame 
cast upon them by their mother's mis- 
conduct is not added the still greater 
obloquy of being ‘Nobody's Children.” 

Lisle Singleton. 
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* Other roads do some violence to Nature, and 
bring the traveller to stare at her; but the river 
steals into the scenery it traverses without intrusion, 
silently creating and adorning it, and is as free to 
come and go as the zephyr.’"—THoreau’s Week. 


NE day may be taken as a type 
() of many, that, making up last 
summer's vacation, were spent in lazi- 
ly lapsing down the Wisconsin River. 

During most of the time I had a 
companion ; but that insatiable god of 
the modern Ammonites, Business, 
made an imperative demand for him 
at Portage, so that on the afternoon 
of the third of July I was alone. That 
is to say, I was not aware of any hu- 
man comradeship, for the chiefest im- 
pressions made upon the senses were 
those which gave evidence of the my- 
riads of individuals, of whom I was 





one, who were abroad enjoying that 
glorious afternoon. 

From Portage to its mouth, the course 
of the Wisconsin is a little south of 
west, winding through a low alluvial 
valley that nourishes a growth of heavy 
timber, and is skirted by ranges of 
bluffs, which sometimes are bald, 
rounded hills of drift material, and 
again vertical walls of intercalated 
sandstone and magnesian limestone, 
three or four hundred feet high. These 
bear on their embattled summits huge 
erratic blocks of trap, granite, and 
porphyry, and support a few red pines, 
stunted oaks, and white and red birch- 
es. The width of the valley varies 
greatly, the course of the bluffs which 
form it being sinuous, bearing sharply 
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away in places, leaving an area of 
miles, to come suddenly back and run 
clean down to the water's edge, pre- 
senting on either hand rugged escarp- 
ments. The view from the river is, of 
course, limited ; but the prospect from 
the summit of any of these spurs is by 
no means so, and well repays the labor 
of getting there. 

One of these, whose steep sides and 
peaked gable gave it the look of a 
huge old - fashioned meeting - house, I 
had climbed on this afternoon while 
supper was cooking. Far away to the 
southeast lay the Blue Mounds, their 
rounded outlines and azure hue con- 
trasting strongly with the masses of 
white cloud that hovered above them. 
Nearer ranges enclosed a large amphi- 
theatre, not unlike a crescent in shape, 
within which nestled six villages, the 
glaring white of their conventional 
houses softened by summer's verdure. 
The sun was low, but though he cast 
some broad shadows across the land 
and upon the river, giving its dark wa- 
ters a deeper hue, his beams still gleam- 
ed with yellow lustre through the val- 
ley, gilded the summits of the hills, 
and laid a thousand lovely tints upon 
the scene. It was a panorama that 
would have won admiration from the 
most fastidious searcher after the pic- 
turesque, and have tempted him to 
linger, as it did me, until the coming 
night and thoughts of supper warned 
me to get below. 

A camping spot soon gets to be 
homelike. Even in the short noon 
hour we find that we have taken some 
root, and there is usually a little reluc- 
tance to leave. So this night, after 
putting the boat in order, I lingered 
half regretfully over my fire, till the 
last ember grew dull in the ashes, and 
I was forced to light my parting pipe 
with a lucifer — an extravagance which 
it is well to avoid in the woods. There 
was compensation in this instance, for 
I scratched my match upon Potsdam 
sandstone—something that one cannot 
do every day. 

One stroke of the paddle sent the 
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“ Arethusa"’ far out into the stream, 
A few words ought, perhaps, to be giv- 
en toa description of the boat. She 
was thirteen feet long, thirty inches 
beam, flat-bottomed ; made from three 
boards of clear pine, the sides half - 
inch and the bottom three - quarter - 
inch ; decked for a distance of three 
feet, stem and stern; seams well filled 
with white lead, plainly painted, carry- 
ing one man and his luggage nicely ; 
weighing when dry, say, eighty pounds. 
A boat of this kind can be built at a 
cost of three or four dollars, if one 
does the work himself, and is just the 
craft for a river trip. It weighs no 
more than a birch- bark canoe, is not 
nearly so crank, and will bear far 
rougher usage. Such an one was the 
“ Arethusa.”” Trim, tight as a bottle, 
easily handled, with graceful outlines 
and an air of refinement, she did not 
disgrace the coy beauty of the aristo- 
cratic Orchid family whose name she 
bore. 

My intention was to run all night. 
The experience would be somewhat 
novel, so of course nothing must es- 
cape me. The senses must be on the 
alert to note all phenomena — the 
fleeting flights of fancy must be mark- 
ed down to their coverts—the mind 
must be receptive to all new impress- 
ions — prepared to reproduce the poet- 
ic imagery of this silenitic phase of 
nature, and to give shape to the clouds 
of solemn thought that would come 
trooping along with the sombre shad- 
ows flung by towering cliffs across the 
watery way In short, inspiration was 
to be pumped up to the requisite point, 
and there was to be a degree of obser- 
vation, rumination, reflection, and phi- 
losophizing commensurate with the oc- 
casion. 

Making a show of silence for a little, I 
was soon gossiping to ‘“‘Arethusa” after 
the old fashion ; one gets to talking to 
inanimate things when much alone 
with them. I grew hilarious—a sort 
of mild hilarity, such as comes from 
pure air and rapid motion— still it 
would assert itself in the shouting of 
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bits of poetry and snatches of songs, 
until the ear, chancing to contrast the 
harshness of tone with the clear, sweet 
notes of the scarlet - shouldered black- 
birds, that sat swaying on the flags, 
commanded silence; a silence that 
enabled me to become a listener to the 
sweetest and most catholic of vespers. 
The songs of countless unknown war- 
blers, the whistle of quail, the voice of 
the turtle-dove, the song - sparrow's 
glee, the plucky, reassuring call of the 
kingbird, the low, contented 4re% of 
the nuthatch, even the ludicrous, amo- 
rous note of the crow, mingled in har- 
mony with the tide of melody that, 
morning and evening, ebbs and flows, 
as it has done for ages, at the foot of 
these time - worn hills. 

As twilight faded and the night came 
on, the clouds that during the after- 
noon had flecked the horizon began to 
lose their lamb-like look, and, augment- 
ed in some magical way, were swiftly 
deployed till they possessed the whole 
broad arch between the hills. But 
their ranks were in loose order, and if 
for a moment they showed an unbro- 
ken front, the next stars would be shi- 
ning through the gaps left by the strag- 
glers. In spite of the clouds, it did 
not seem to get very dark, and the eye 
gradually adapted itself to the uncer- 
tain and erroneous rays; yet a ripple 
on the water sometimes looked very 
like a sand - bar, and seeming ripples, 
that beckoned me on, promising good 
water, turned into sand - bars on being 
reached. The shadows of the timber 
were deceptive, too, and the banks, 
seeming close at hand, rapidly receded 
when approached, as, following the 
current, the boat caromed at various 
angles from shore to shore. There 
was risk of presuming too much on 
this delusive appearance, and of being 
swept under and capsized by the limbs 
of some almost prostrate tree, that, 
leaning down to the water, still clung 
strenuously to land with far out - reach- 
ing roots. 

To keep in the channel, avoiding 
too close proximity to the shore, and to 
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steer clear of the snags that noisily re- 
sisted the efforts of the stream to tear 
them from their hold, took sharp 
watching. With little real danger, 
there was about it just enough of air 
of adventure to give a fillip to the sen- 
ses and keep them pleasantly alert. 
Eye, ear, and hand, paddle and boat, 
seemed common members of some 
sentient whole. The soft yrit of the 
sand against the “ Arethusa’s prow, 
as she gently grazed a bar, was tele- 
graphed as speedily and accurately to 
the brain as if the sensory nerves that 
connected with the seat of conscious- 
ness ran along the keel. 

At 8.30 the comparative stillness was 
broken by the report of a cannon, 
which, as its echoes died away among 
the hills, was followed by others at 
short, irregular intervals. Next, | de- 
tected the flash of the guns, about six- 
teen seconds intervening between it 
and the report; and not long after — 
for "I was running rapidly —lights 
shone out, and the sounds of fire- 
crackers and of voices reached me. A 
village was close at hand; it must be 
Muscoda, That town, however, lies 
on the river’s left bank; and why 
should the channel lead me so deci- 
dedly to the left of the sounds? | 
stuck to my rule, “‘ to follow the water, 
wherever it might lead,”’ and neither 
in this instance did it mislead me. 

I was soon abreast of a pocket cele- 
bration ; it was at the little town of 
Orion, which on this night was doing 
its best to be in some degree worthy of 
its celestial name. A generous bonfire 
cast a cheerful glow; roaring meteors 
of wick and turpentine spun through 
the air, flung by hands that on the 
morrow gave evidence that fire - balls 
will burn, if handled never so quickly ; 
squibs fizzed, and fire-crackers popped. 
The light that streamed through the 
open doors and windows of the tavern 
was interrupted by bobbing heads 
which, with the complaining fiddles, 
told of feet flying to music’s patriotic, 
if not voluptuous, swell. The cannon 
was an anvil, to judge from the report 
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and the hammering home of the charge. 
It was pointed river-ward, and was 
fired as I came abreast of the town, 
Between it and the channel where | 
was running, lay a-small island, set 
with timber, through which the sound 
came rushing with a prolonged vibra- 
tory whang, like a sudden sharp stroke 
on the strings of some huge instru- 
ment, or the hoarse and deepened 
s—ing of agiantlocust. When Mus- 
coda was reached, the cannon were 
quiet, but enthusiastic shouting and 
the snarling of a brass band made 
manifest the excitement that still pre- 
vailed there. It was so great that the 
“ Arethusa " glided swiftly and silently 
by, all unnoticed, 

Not long after, the loose and ragged 
masses of cloud became more broken, 
and with wonderful celerity were swept 
away behind the bluffs like so much 
rubbish. Grown somewhat giddy from 
the strained and constant watchfulness 
that the darkness had imposed, I glad- 
ly welcomed Venus, and laid my course 
straight in her wake; a planet for a 
binnacle-light, and, in lieu of the mag- 
netic mystery, a slender, golden needle 
trembling on the surface of the stream. 
This aid was not long needed, for soon 
the moon was glowing like a great fire 
behind the bluffs, while for a few min- 
utes a faint Aurora contributed its 
share to the general illumination. 

Clearly the managers of this night's 
entertainment were determined that no 
effort should be spared to make of it a 
success. Getting out of reach of the 
racket of the towns, it soon became 
evident that fun and jollity of another 
sort were going on, although I was 
much in the fix of an impecunious 
urchin outside a circus tent, who hears 
the music, the crack of the whip, the 
laugh of the crowd, but has to draw 
upon his imagination for the jokes and 
the display of tinsel and muscle. The 
frogs, I fancied, opened with a negro 
performance. Bone - players predomi- 
nated, and they seemed to be lively 
parties, even if the osseous 4reh, krek, 
krek, of their instruments, was without 


rhythm to my uncultivated ear. A 
sprightly, green - jacketed frog would 
not make a bad end-man by any 
means, though his idea of fun might, 
like that of the Japs, have to be tried 
by some other standard than ours; 
while the deep bass and _ the grave de- 
corum of the Batrachian propounder 
of conundrums proved that that exalt- 


.ed personage, the middle-man, who so 


majestically slings the King's English 
for the edification of the Anthropide, 
was not without a fit representative 
here, if indeed it is not here that we 
are to look for his ancestral type. The 
tree-toads, with their shrill falsetto, did 
the comic opera. And while the per- 
formers all did their best, there was no 
lack of applause. The whippoorwills 
vociferated like boys in the galleries; 
the enthusiastic wood-peckers stamped 
their approyal with a clatter no less re- 
sounding because it was done with bills 
instead of boot -heels; while at inter- 
vals, and apparently with that nicer 
discrimination which they might from 
their greater wisdom be expected to 
exercise, the hooting owls bestowed 
their praise. This medley of night 
sounds was not continuous. The cur- 
tain fell ; the first part of the bill was 
through with. 

At ten o'clock Venus was down, and 
running in a more southerly direction 
I soon sighted buildings ahead on the 
left bank —a cluster of houses, of 
which a saw-mill seemed to be the nu- 
cleus. The boat gliced so silently that 
even the dogs failed to bark at us. The 
paddle had to be used a little to avoid 
drifting, but involuntarily it was made 
to enter and leave the water noiselessly 
save for the faint tinkling of the few 
glittering drops that, forsaking it as it 
was lifted, fell back into the river. The 
air was deliciously cool, as on the wa- 
ter it gets to be on all clear summer 
nights. The boat, and everything in 
it, were spangled with beads of con- 
densed moisture, and the mist was 
forming, that by morning would so 
densely fill this broad valley as to 
show the early observer from the bluffs 
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the original high-water level of the 
great flood that ages ago swept sea- 
ward, and that has through all the 
long years since been cutting its way 
down through the yielding rock until, 
with much diminished volume, it winds 
its peaceful way so far below. 

For some time bluffs had been loom- 
ing up directly ahead, as if to bar our 


way ; but soon striking the exact cur- © 


rent of a westerly sweep, we were 
rushed swiftly along for several rods 
beneath frowning walls, and given an 
impulse that sent us far out on a broad 
expanse of river that ran for miles un- 
guarded by wood or rock. 

Leaving at last the meadow-like 
bottoms, from twelve to one I was run- 
ning through a labyrinth of sloughs 
and islands, often out of the main 
channel. ‘To try to keep the channel 
as it fitfully swerves, and yet to steer 
clear of the treacherous swirls and ed- 
dies that strive to draw the boat into 
the tangled masses of bleached tree - 
tops and branches, frayed logs and 
boards, that, gathered at the head of 
little islands, are known by the dis- 
tinctive and descriptive name of tow - 
heads — most awkward things to come 
in contact with—and to dodge the 
sand-bars that almost dam the sloughs, 
was an interesting game, demanding, 
like chess, the closest attention, for 
often a single false move might lead to 
disaster. A passage through one of 
these narrow, shadow-shrouded sloughs 
is not without a certain mild excite- 
ment. The stream runs swiftly, and 
the impression is heightened by the 
swish of the pendant branches of lean- 
ing trees, whose foundations are almost 
sapped away. It is dark, but not too 
dark for the imagination to roam ; and 
what fantastic antics it plays! All 
things are uncertain and ambiguous, 
seen by the few wan and feeble mooa- 
beams that, struggling through the 
dlense foliage, are quickly lost under 
the dark banks. In this dim light, all 
sharp outlines are obliterated; the 
trees loom up mysteriously ; the recess- 
es of the wood are caverns of gloom. 
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The night-hawk sails wearily overhead 
with petulant creas, or dives into the 
depths with an unearthly sigh. One 
seems to be helplessly entering a long 
vista, at the hither end whereof, hid in 
impenetrable shade, lurks potential dis- 
aster. A vague uneasiness possesses 
you. You almost fancy that there is 
some subtle danger in the sickly sweet 
perfume of the bass- wood that lies so 
heavy on the dead night air. Emerg- 
ing into broader and _ better lighted 
reaches, the variety of curious shapes 
that the trees take on, even in the 
bright obscurity of a moonlight night, 
soon diverts the mind. This peculiar- 
ity is usually unnoticed by day, when 
size and shape of leaf and stem, and 
the shading and blending of colors, 
strike the eye and absorb the atten- 
tion. At night, the bare outline is all. 
The minor points are not to be seen, 
and to distinguish between a wood and 
a rocky bluff, a tree and a house, is 
not easy. When we know that they 
can be nothing but trees, they suggest 
less familiar objects : deep and gloomy 
porticoes, light and airy summer hous- 
es, a gallows or a cross; ostriches and 
eagles; lions and tigers, dormant and 
salient. Here is the Knight of the Black 
Chessmen ; there are shields, coronets, 
and decorative figures. Forms change 
in ludicrous fashion. <A _ fiery horse 
quickly becomes the stolidest of don- 
keys ; and, seen from a slightly differ- 
ent angle as you pass on, a graceful 
dancing girl turns into a decrepit hag 
as magically as in a fairy tale. 

At one o'clock there came a rushing 
sound from beyond the timber on the 
right, interrupted momently, to come 
each time with added strength. It had 
the sound at first of a distant waterfall; 
then grew louder and stronger, until 
the full roar and rattle of the Night 
Express burst upon my ear, as it came 
thundering across the bridge. Ten 
minutes later, I shot the narrow pass- 
age between the piers of the draw, 
against which the stream surged with 
noisy but impotent rage. Below the 
bridge there was but a single channel, 
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wide and swift, no longer demanding 
watchfulness and work; and for an 
hour I ran on leisurely. The moon 
shone gloriously, and made silver of 
the ripples as they ran from the boat's 
bow. The reaches of the river were 
cut off, so that each was complete. 
The eye took in the whole scene; there 
was no sense of undefined distance. 
Momently the night grew more silent 
and impressive. 

The air grew cold. The mist 
grew denser and more potent to arrest 
the moon's beams, till her face was 
wan and haggard. At two o'clock all 
animated nature’s sounds had ceased, 
save some infrequent frog, whose slow 
and thickened utterance betrayed that 
he ought to be in bed. I began to 
look out fora dry, clean bar. A wind 
began to sigh among the tree - tops, 
and soon dispersing the mist, hurried 
heavy banks of clouds up from the 
west, portentous of rain. The long 
reaches of river on which I had enter- 
ed offered few camping spots. Ever as 
I neared the high, grass-grown, heavy- 
timbered banks, an ominous hum 
warned me away. At last, a long, wet 
bar, exposed but a few inches above 
water, offered an indifferent stopping - 
place. I hastily pulled the boat out 
on the sand and, rolling up in the 
blankets, tumbled in, stretching a rub- 
ber over the boat's sides to keep out 
the rain. These slight preparations 
were completed none too soon. The 
moon was still shining brightly over- 
head when, charging along up the riv- 
er with even and unbroken front, there 
came a rattling shower that rather has- 
tened my motions in scuttling under 
the blankets. Just as I ducked my 
head, the arch of a lunar bow was 
sprung right before where I lay, one 
end resting on the main bank, the oth- 
er on a tiny tow-head not fifty feet 
away. Sosoon as! got the blankets 
arranged a little, I looked out again. 
The bow was fast fading, and soon dis- 
appeared wholly, following up the face 
of the shower. The shower could very 


properly be called a “ pelting” one. I 
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can aver that there was an individual- 
ity to the drops, as they struck the 
“macintosh” above me. It lasted for 
ten minutes, with the moon shining 
brightly ; then it shut her out and de- 
generated into a steady rain. 1 cover- 
ed my head — and how the remainder 
of that night wore on I cannot tell. 

The cawing of crows, or the distant 
Fourth of July cannon, awoke me ear- 
ly. My face was uncovered — the rain 
had ceased — the sky was cloudless — 
the sun was tranquilly rising above the 
timber-tufted bluffs. The woods were 
vocal with songs, sweeter if not more 
animated, than those of the night 
time ; the river was lapsing on with the 
old pleased murmur; morning had 
arisen, with all the signs that presage 
a perfect day. 

There was a sense of freshness in 
the air, a wonderful newness in every- 
thing on which the eye rested, as char- 
ily, and with coy reluctance, the mist, 
still hanging lightly over the river and 
lying in heavy masses along the glens 
and valleys, withdrew, and by degrees 
revealed the dew-bathed charms it had 
been hiding. 

To the description of the best parts 
of a beautiful scene, words are inad- 
equate. They may state the outlines, 
give the width of streams, the height 
of mountains; plant forests in the val- 
leys, and place rocks along the hills; 
may affirm and reaffirm that beauty 
was there ; but the utmost they can do 
after all is to jog the memory of him 
who reads to recall from out his own 
experience some similar scene. It is 
no more portrayal, however, than a 
recapitulation of the bones and mus- 
cles of a maiden’s face would be a 
portrait of her loveliness. 

The usage of a lifetime demanded 
that the day should be in some way 
distinguished. A latent feeling that 
protested against any attempt at con- 
ventional celebrating Aere, was stran- 
gled by an organic patriotism that in- 
sisted that something must be done. 
At least there should be extra rations, 
and the “Arethusa” and her crew 
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should be in cleanly trim. So the skiff 
was unladen, carefully sponged, and 
the kit neatly repacked. Then from 
out the botany box, where they had lain 
since yesterday, were brought, still 
fresh and odorous, the decorations for 
the boat; and not one of all the craft 
that floated on all the waters that day, 
had a fairer or more fitting holiday at- 
tire. 

At six o'clock all was in readiness, 
and I set out; but by daylight one 
does not get far on this river without 
being tempted to stop, and soon I was 
loitering at the foot of one of the ma- 
ny cliffs of sandstone that deserve at 
least a passing mention. At this sea- 
son they are most attractive. The lover 
of the picturesque finds in castellated 
forms and delicate blending of colors 
a never - lessening charm — the loveli- 
ness of fern and flower exhausts the 
superlatives of the sentimental admirer 
of nature — while to the amateur natu- 
ralist they offer a fauna and flora that 
detains him long. I had spent days 
and weeks in drifting by them, and 
the passion for dallying at their feet 
grew daily stronger. The dripping 
faces of the walls are mapped into ir- 
regular divisions by broad patches of 
lichens, liverworts, and mosses, while 
every cleft and crevice sustains some 
delicate plant. From high, precarious 
foothold, the harebell nods, each clus- 
ter looking fairer and more tempting 
than the one last gathered. The yel- 
low blossoms of the potentilla boldly 
reflect the sunlight; the jewels of the 
sundew glitter throughout the day. The 
striped azalia is there, and the coryda- 
lis, with its glaucus bloom untarnished, 
Hiding in sheltered spots are primulas, 
the oldenlandia, slender lobelias, the 
blue and yellow-eyed grass, and roses 
thrust their bright faces through the 
leathery fleece-lined foliage of the 
Labrador tea. And ferns! sprays and 


tufts of well-known graceful forms 
— rock-ferns, polypodys; spleenworts 
are also on every hand; while high 
above, the pine with quiet desperation 
From little 


clings to the rent rocks, 
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water-worn caverns, so snug and close- 
fitting that the occupants seem to have 
grown to them, shine the bright eyes of 

many a toad, waiting patiently for his 

insect prey, which is varied and abun- 

dant here. Over the walls of their 

ledge - protected nests, the callow phe- 

bes poke their gaping bills with silent 

importunity, while anxious mothers 

fret the air with circles in pitiful endea- 

vor to drive away intruders. Both 

bank and chimney swallows nest in 

the rocks. They are favorite places, 

too, for owls, I have sometimes seen 

half a dozen large brown owls on one 

projecting shelf. Snakes, especially 

rattlesnakes, are reputed to be plenti- 

ful here ; but with considerable oppor- 

tunity, I have the first one yet to see. 

A few mollusks, chiefly Succineas and 

the smaller Lymniay, with shells so 

fragile that it is difficult to pick them 

up without breaking them, are also 
found. Always thin, they are unusu- 
ally so here, owing to the scarcity of 
lime. In the stream the bivalves are 

always decorticated, and it is not unu- 
sual to find the heavy .Welanthos with 
a third or more of their whorls worn 
away by the attrition of the coarse 
sand and the water, leaving their deli- 
cate bodies exposed; nor is there the 
first indication of the patching that is 
so often seen; they are unable, it 
would seem, to find here material with 
which to repair the waste. 

Manifold as are the attractions of 
one of these cliffs, the magic that ever 
shifts the romance to the one not far 
ahead, lures us on in spite of the desire 
to linger. I prepared to go, putting 
just a few more fern fronds between 
the unappropriated leaves of a volume 
of Emerson, that bears the imprint of 
many such that it has carried safely 
home ; putting the book to a practical 
use that the author would not object to. 
Emerson and Thoreau are the only 
poets one can carry to the woods and 
really read there; and between them 
I have come to making this distinc- 
tion: I carry Emerson to the woods to 
read, and read Thoreau when I cannot 
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bodily go to the woods. Above all 
men who have written of Nature, their 
poems, whatever lack of lyric facility 
there may be, best bear the test of be- 
ing brought face to face with her. 
There is nothing of the sentimentality 
‘at so often offends in this kind of 
~smposition. Their coloring has a 
<athfuiness and depth that stands 
«ike the strong light of the noon -day 
un and the dampness of the midnight 

ist, and comes out bright and clear 
»y the uncertain glare of the driftwood 
‘are. 

* But,”’ some one will say, * there is 
Wordsworth ; surely he is a poet of 
Nature.” 

Yes, there is no doubt had W. W. 
ever skirted along under these bluffs, 
he would have felt impelled to get out 
his slate pencil and look for a smooth, 
dry place whereon to write some Lines. 
Belonging to the Lower Silurian group, 
these rocks have an antiquity that 
would have satisfied even his primeval 
nature, for which Hazlitt has said “ an 
old ruin was far too modern.” Thank 
Heaven, however, these primitive walls 
are free alike from all evidences of po- 
etic priggishness and patent - medicine 
vandalism. Do the admirers of Words- 
worth really believe, | wonder, that he 
used actually to set about composing 
his ‘ Effusions,"” as he was fond of 
calling them, * During a Grand Storm,” 
* By Grasmere,” ‘On the Sea,” “Ina 
Mountain Pass,” ‘ With a Slate Pencil 
Upona Stone, the Largest of a Heap "’? 
“ Effusion in a Pleasure Ground "’— 
perhaps; but for the rest, it is much 
more likely they were honestly and la- 
boriously elaborated in his study or 
garden, and a little pardonable fiction 
used in naming them, to vary his mo- 
notonous phrase, “Lines suggested 
by,” ete. 

Port Andrew was close at hand, and 
must be visited, for the stock of pro- 
visions was too low for anything like a 
celebration. Reaching there, I found 
the town almost deserted. A mam- 
moth picnic at Liberty Cross Roads, or 
Corners, of which I afterwards heard 
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much, had nearly emptied the town; 
but at last I found a woman willing to 
sell me such eatables as she had. Her 
husband and elder children were gone 
with the crowd, she said, while she 
stayed at home, as she always had to, 
with the younger ones. She was the 
tired -looking, complaining, country 
housewife that is met so often. An in- 


cautious word of sympathetic inquiry 
started her, and she freely retailed her 
ailments and crosses along with the 
victuals. The latter were as follows: 


1 loaf bread, ° ° ° ° 10 cents 
1 dozen eggs, - . ° - 10 


1 hucklebcrry pic, including plate, 10 


Total, - - - - 30 cents 


This great outlay, let it be explained, 
was an exceptional extravagance which 
can be excused on patriotic grounds 
alone ; the usual outlay for a week's 
supply — presuming a stock of coffee 
and sugar — being 


Corn meal, - 5 cents 
Pork, - : mw “ 


Total, - 15 cents 


It is well worth a man’s while to 
take such a trip, if for nothing else 
than to see within how narrow a com- 
pass the wants of human life can be 
compressed. He learns how many of 
the seeming necessities of living he 
can do without, and is led to wonder 
whether, after all, it pays to enter into 
the sharp competition that he must do 
to win the means of gratifying the de- 
sires that civilization begets— whether 
or not the vagabond who, ina kindly 
zone, is content simply to live, with the 
minimum of effort, does not choose the 
wiser part. It is well worth while, be- 
cause if he prolongs this experiment 
sufficiently he puts at rest this. morbid 
questioning that assails the monoton- 
ous hours of labor —and gladly goes 
back to that labor, willing to pay the 
price for the comradeship of men and 
books, the many privileges and luxu- 
ries of modern life. Even Thoreau 
used to get hungry for sweet - cake. 

This reflection lessens the confusion 
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I feel in owning that I heartily enjoy- 
ed the sumptuous breakfast that I pre- 
pared after landing about a mile below 
the town. It consisted of coffee, bread 
and butter, soft-boiled eggs — and pie. 
Pie for breakfast! Alas! yes. Reck- 
less alike of expense and the elegan- 
cies of civilized usage, I did eat half of 
that pie; and in view of subsequent 
events it has always been a matter of 
congratulation with me that I did so. 
Starting again soon, the first bend 
brought a fleet of rafts in sight ; two of 
the number hard on a bar, with the 
crews of all working to get thenv off. 
The rafts and their navigators are a 
picturesque feature of the stream. 
Nothing pertaining to human industry 
could be more so. With flannel shirt, 
slouched hat, and the inevitable white 
handkerchief knotted loosely about his 
stout neck, singing snatches of song, 
or relieving the tediousness of his 
forced quiescence by an occasional 
break - down, as his clumsy craft sags 
slowly down the stream, the raftsman 
is a fit adjunct alike to the grandest 
and the most peaceful bits of scenery. 
There is a suggestion of labor that 
quiets our moral misgivings and gives 
dignity to his repose, yet does not by 
painful activity rebuke the most stren- 
uous loiterer. Being so picturesque, 
the fancy naturally endows him with 
poetic attributes ; an illusion that may 
be kept up so long as the impulse to 
come into actual contact with him is 
resisted. Especially avoid a fleet of 
rafts aground. The stalwart lumber- 
man lolling upon his steering oar with 
all the grace of muscular vigor at rest, 
is a pleasing object to contemplate ; 
the same man up to his waist in water, 
tugging at his handspike, and swear- 
ing till all is blue, is not in the least so. 
They appear to be a hard set, not at 
all nice in speech or manner. My op- 
portunities for observation were limit- 
ed, however, and they would probably 
be an interesting study to that class of 
philosophers who assume to make a 
study of their fellow men. They are 
rudely hospitable ; a stranger is gene- 
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rally welcomed and fed so long as he 
chooses to travel with them; appa- 
rently glad of his company, they talk 
but little except as one pumps them. 
Not taciturn exactly, their talk is mon- 
osyllabic and jerky, such as can be 
carried on by two men with eighty feet 
of raft between them. 

This crew partook of the curiosity 
that the somewhat unusual outfit of 
plant - press, botany box, dredge, etc., 
naturally excited. The guesses made 
as to “‘ What might you be at?” were 
amusing. Hunting? Fishing? Look- 
ing out for passing logs? Going down 
the river to “ harvest" ? were the com- 
monest guesses, varied by hints at 
sketching, surveying, photographing, 
trapping pigeons ; and one sharp chap, 
who came out in a skiff one day and 
was quite inquisitive, without venturing 
any surmises or getting much satisfac- 
tion, was, as we afterwards learned, a 
deputy sheriff who had followed my 
companion and myself for two days 
on the supposition that we were horse- 
thieves! The few Indians that we met 
were the least curious, though even 
they had become so far degenerated as 
to have lost something of their pro- 
verbial indifference, and generally ask- 
ed with savage directness, ‘“‘ Where 
you go to?” “ Where you come from ?” 
A truthful explanation was received 
with such evident incredulity, that 
when questioning could not be dodged 
the temptation to tell a plausible story 
was not always resisted. This crew 
inquired after my “ pardner,” saying 
that they had passed us upon a bar 
above Kilbourn —and the wag of the 
party was kindly anxious about the 
health of my ‘ Mar.” 

“Camped upon a bar.” Yes, by all 
means, when on these western waters, 
camp upon a bar if you can. The in- 
experienced voeyageur always looks out 
for a turfy, timber- shaded site. But 
the rank luxuriance and dampness of 
rich river bottoms are more conducive 
to the comfort of insects and reptiles 
than to that of man, and sooner or la- 
ter he learns that for a temporary camp 
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the sand-bar is the place of all others : 
dry, clean, and warm, an even surface 
to lie upon, water handy, fuel (drift- 
wood) always plentiful, free from in- 
sects, and no fear of falling trees, no 
matter how high the wind. The only 
draw-back is the persistency with 
which the sand permeates all things. 
It works inside clothes and boots, into 
ears and hair, into food and drink. It 
adulterates the corn-meal, settles the 
coffee, gives the scrambled eggs a grit- 
ty relish, corrects the insipidity of the 
salt pork, and adds pungency to the 
pickles. It is not destined to become 
a popular condiment probably, still one 
soon gets used to it, and it is a most 
cleanly material with which to fill one’s 
legendary peck. Then, too, the luxury 
of playing in the sand must be count- 
ed for something. It is great fun to lie 
prone upon the warm bed and heap 
the microscopic boulders of quartz in- 
to mound and wall, with salient and 
bastion, and level them with a sweep 
of the hand; to scoop a well or cavern 
and make small land slides; or at the 
water's edge to watch in miniature the 
methods of working of the forces that 
make and waste a continent. When 
the particles of sand are moved under 
pressure, as of the hand, or the foot in 
walking, they give out a peculiar plain- 
tive whine that I have never seen ex- 
plained or even alluded to. 

With a skiff drawing hardly three 
inches of water, it does not matter 
much whether you are in or out of the 
channel, except that, devious as it is, 
time is saved by following it, thus 
avoiding dead water, eddies, or still 
worse, back water, that often sets 
strongly up stream for a long ways. 
Ever shifting, each freshet makes some 
changes, and the main channel of one 
season is often the impassable slough 
of the next; so that a pilot on this 
stream depends not so much upon 
memory as upon his ability to tell the 
best water at sight. Studying the line 
of the banks, their points and bends, 
he guesses the angles at which the cur- 
rent strikes from shore to shore; watch- 
es, too, the course of the bubbles and 
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the little swirls and eddies. These, and 
the color of the water — bottle green or 
almost black when deep, yellowish 
when shallow —are the principal aids 
he has; and on clear, still days they 
are quite sufficient, with even a limited 
experience. On cloudy days, with a 
fresh breeze blowing, it is by no means 
so easy; the whole surface of the wa- 
ter being uniformly ruffled, and dun - 
colored —deep water, shallow water, 
and scarcely submerged sand-bar, hav- 
ing the same look. Frequently the 
rafts have to be tied up, or, if they run 
on, the pilot has his hands full. On 
the small rafts of the Wisconsin River, 
he handles the forward or steering oar, 
and his signals to his “ tailsman" to 
“bring her up,” ‘let her fall off,” 
“grouse her,’’ are frequent and ener- 
getic. Starboard and port are un- 
known terms. Rafting has, like other 
sciences, a vocabulary of its own. 
There is another indication of good 
water, which, although not always pre- 
sent, is reliable when noted. On a 
former trip on this stream I was puzzled 
for days by certain sounds which, 
though varying in tone, intensity, and 
direction, were so persistent that it be- 
came evident they must be referred to 
one cause. Different modifications | 
attributed in turn to different things — 
a distant boiler blowing off steam, the 
rumble of a railway train, lowing ot 
cows in the meadows, groans of dis- 
tress from the bank. Oftenest it sound- 
ed like the smothered drone of a bag - 
pipe directly under my feet, frequently 
subsiding into a contented cat-purring. 
I made no headway in solving the 
mystery, till one day a pilot told me it 
was the drum-fish that made the noise, 
and whenever I heard it I could make 
sure I was in deep water. Of the ap- 
pearance of this fish, or its manner of 
making the noise, he knew nothing ; 
nor have inquiries of several natural- 
ists enlightened me any further. Some 
correspondents in “ Nature,” a year or 
two ago, referred certain “ strange 
noises heard at sea off Greytown” to 
the drum - fish. 
$While on the subject of deceptive 
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sounds — listen to the peculiar chuck, 
chuck, chuck, of that iron - axled wag- 
on moving along beyond that belt of 
timber; only you know there are no 
roads nor iron-axled wagons there, 
and, complete as the resemblance is, 
you watch to learn the true cause, and 
find it to be the tapping of a wood- 
pecker on a dry trunk; or again, the 
sound he makes can hardly be distin- 
guished from the creak of a steering 
oar. In fact, the noises made by their 
bills on trees of different degrees of 
soundness are so widely various that 
I came to referring all doubtful sounds 
to the woodpeckers. 

The heat and my late hours made 
me sleepy. I had fairly fallen into a 
doze, when | was awakened by a whiz- 
zing sound overhead. It must be an 
wrolite, was my waking thought, as | 
caught sight of a large obje.t falling 
swiftly ; but suddenly the speed seem- 
ed checked, and the direction changed. 
It was the rushing of swift wings that I 
had heard; then a faint agonized cry, 
and with prize secured, the hawk sailed 
leisurely away. A slight mist that half 
hid the brief struggle, resolved itself 
into a shower of feathers that settled 
gently to the water and danced gaily 
down the stream in utter unconcern of 
the tragedy in which they had just 
played a part. 

As the morning went on, it grew to 
be intensely hot. The sun blazed in a 
cloudless sky, pouring his rays down 
with unremitting vigor, while sand and 
water did their best to return them. 
‘Turtles were more plentiful along the 
bars, revelling in the warmth. The 
fish grew playful or restive, and were 
leaping on all sides, with constant 
splashing, and silvery sprays of min- 
nows rose and fell, sharply followed by 
the eager bass. Not unfrequently my 
boat, as she passed some shallow spot, 
disturbed the noonday nap of a lub- 
berly catfish, which, with an awkward 
flounder, would make for deeper water; 
one monster, who to my startled eyes 
looked as big as a shark, fairly slapped 
the paddle out of my listless hands. * 
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No breath of wind ruffied the water 
or moved a leaf; on land there pre- 
vailed the profound lull that marks 
high-noon on such a summer day. 
About one o'clock I landed at the foot 
of a high bluff, on whose summit, if 
anywhere, I might hope to find a 
breeze. Making the boat fast to an 
alder, I crossed a barren field and 
climbed the hill, finding the lead plant 
and both species of Petalastemon on 
the way up, which somewhat helped to 
relieve the tediousness of the torrid 
climb. 

The bluff was about three hundred 
feet high, and very steep and rocky. 
From the top the view was extensive. 
A few miles to the right lay Boscobel, 
where since noon an occasional can- 
non had been fired, the salute, if it 
was a salute, being prolonged and ir- 
regular; perhaps the interval between 
the guns marked the length of the 
speeches. - Port Andrew, Muscoda, 
Orion, and two other small towns, lay 
at the left, some distance up the valley 
that stretches far away to the eastward. 
The portion lying directly at my feet 
was in the form of an ellipse. From 
this bluff the course of the river could 
be traced for miles: not the formidable 
looking stream that it is in some parts 
of its course — neither rushing swiftly 
through a caiion, nor expanding for 
miles over the flats. It winds sluggish- 
ly here, looking not unlike a huge rat- 
tlesnake as it stretches its mottled 
length at the foot of the bluffs, the 
submerged bars showing a dusky yel- 
low in the strong sunlight, that chang- 
es suddenly to blackness at the “‘break”’ 
of the bars, where lies concealed zs 
venom — treacherously fatal, as many 
a raftsman's widow can bear witness. 
Working upon a sand -bar, where a 
slip or a single false step will take the 
exhausted man from ten inches to 
twenty feet of swift running water, is 
perilous business for any but an expert 
swimmer. 

“On every height there lies repose’’; 
and repose was what | sought. My 
Fourth of July dinner was to be too 
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much of an affair to be disposed of in 
these blistering hours. Sleeping was 
the best way of disposing of them ; 
deferring the festivities until it should 
be cooler. So, while trying to get to- 
gether the points of an after-dinner 
speech, I fell asleep. A litle past four 
o'clock I was once more awake, lazily 
looking for the most practicable route 
down the hill, when I thought I heard 
the clank of the boat's chain. The 
boat itself was hid by a clump of al- 
ders. I looked and listened for a mo- 
ment. There was no mistake about it: 
curved lines of beauty, indicating mo- 
tion, were plainly to be seen going out 
into the river from where she lav, and 
presently there was an unmistakable 
clatter of tin- ware. The bluff was 
steep and rocky, as I have said ; but 
down I rushed, catching at bushes 
and grass to check my headlong speed, 
and threatening chastisement upon any 
meddlesome intruder. Then, reflect- 
ing that there are always two sides to 
such arguments, I slackened my pace, 
and walked awhile to save strength 
and wind; and when near the base, 
rolled down for a few rods to econo- 
mize them still further. As I neared 
the boat, I thought of pigs; and on 
getting still nearer heard a reassuring 
grunt that dispelled my anxiety. Still, 
thought I, they had best be seen to. 
Well, yes; for what a scene was re- 
vealed to me on rounding the copse! 
Three half-grown shoats hustled, snort- 
ing, out of the boat, leaving behind 
them such a mess as only hogs could 
have made. There lay the outraged 
“ Arethusa,” half filled with muddy 
slime, on which, in placid filthiness, 
floated coats, boots, blankets, and 
cooking utensils. The contrast with 
the tidy boat and well-kept kit that 
had been left a little time before, was 
tolerably striking. At first [ think I 
swore a bit, in vain emulation of a 
raftsman under difficulties; but soon 
realizing how inadequate my powers in 
that line were, I stopped. A subdued 
sense of the ludicrous nature of the 
catastrophe coming to me, the next 
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impulse was to laugh — somewhat rue- 
fully, indeed — still, an improvement 
on the cursing, probably. 

But that best cure for even life's 
worst ills presented itself at once. 
There was work to be done; the first 
being to find out the extent of the 
damage. First fishing out the blankets 
and clothes, a hasty inspection showed 
that the grub was all gone. ‘The emp- 
ty pie-plate stranded on a sunken boot, 
had for my eyes a pathetic look that 
the well - housed after-dinner reader 
will scarcely appreciate. The pie had 
been put into the botany box for safe- 
keeping. How abovt the remaining 
contents? ‘They were cleaned out. 
Flowers and ferns, the collections of 
two days; several bottles of shells — 
and fourteen turtie’s eggs! ‘Turtle’s 
eggs, do you mind? A little labor 
would restore the boat to order — a lit- 
tle money would replace the lost uten- 
sils —a little time, and I should forget 
my hunger — but those eggs! Why, 
they were the result of a lucky acci- 
dent, after the probing of a hundred 
nests, and toiling for miles in the hot 
sun over sweltering wastes of sand. 
And how, in anticipation, had I exult- 
ed as I showed them to less fortunate 
friends and dispensed them with royal 
munificence! Time and opportunity 
were drawing to a close —there was no 
hope of replacing them — the loss was 
irreparable. 

I set to work with the grim energy of 
It took an hour and a half to 
clean up decently; then the 
plight was still a sorry one. There 
were missing both pails, two tin plates, 
cups, knife, towels, one boot, one pad- 
dle — fortunately I had a_ duplicate 
(Item: always carry two paddles — 
all nosed overboard. My kna’. ck 
and its contents were rooted inte to; e- 
less ruin; blankets and coats in » on- 
dition that it is as well not to dwell up- 
on. Of provisions, there was tea, cay- 
enne pepper, and salt; saved by being 
in bottles that were too strong for the 
remorseless snouts. But these losses 
were nothing after the eggs. Fate had 
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no reserve shafts that could inflict a 
hurt. 

At last I pushed off, and dropped 
down the stream toa ferry that I had 
noticed a mile or so below. The ferry- 
man’s wife sold me a loaf of bread 
and a chunk of cold boiled ham; she 
had no pie! I filled my flask with 
some bilious looking Botanical Bitters 
that she had in her shop, and after 
taking a desperate pull at them, which 
only served to deepen my gloom, once 
more set forth. 

The disaster was a judgment, no 
doubt, visited upon me by the presid- 
ing deity of these waters because I had 
dared plan to celebrate in customary 
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fashion within his dominion. I came 
at last to accept the chastening meekly, 
cherished and sustained by the philos- 
ophy that taught me to eat half of my 
pie early ; and then a saddened and 
kindly mood of melancholy took the 
place of all keener emotions of grief. 
Again I listened to the sweet vespers ; 
again, with a vivid sense of their love- 
liness, I drifted on through the river 
reaches, through the glowing sunset, 
through the wan twilight, on into the 
night; and long before it was once 
more time to betake myself to blankets, 
all bitter recollection of the petty trou- 
bles of the day — of the life that had 
been — was charmed away. 
Eugene R. Leland. 


IN SPACE. 


A DARWINIAN FORECAST. 


OME years since, Dr. H——, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Toxicol- 

ogy in one of the foremost institutions 
of Edinburgh, a position to which his 
extraordinary talents had advanced 
him while yet quite young, surprised 
the outer world by suddenly retiring 
into solitude and obscurity at the very 
time when an illustrious career seemed 
opening before him. Various causes 
were surmised for this strange arrest of 
a brilliant progress, but the world re- 
mained ignorant of the facts; while 
the unhappy Professor's learned asso- 
ciates, to whom the case had no mys- 
tery, guarded the melancholy truth with 
the affectionate solicitude of hope for 
their gifted friend's revival. But they 
were disappointed. He died in a few 
years, leaving papers showing an ex- 
perience which must have been one of 
the most thrilling and marvellous ever 
recorded. In the following pages, we 
give some remarkable passages from 
this strange record, comprising concep- 


tions of striking and wonderful origi- 
nality. 

Prof. H *s chemical researches 
had been most zealous and successful 
in the line of the narcotics and stimu- 
lants, and in common with Turner, 
Johnston, and others, his efforts com- 
passed the detection of the chemical 
constitution of the ultimate substances 
or essences at the very verge of the 
mind. Physiologists know that it is 
our own organs that mysteriously distil 
the subtle liquor that can alter the cur- 
rent of thought, etc., the office per- 
formed by the opium or the alcohol 
being only to incite the process in our 
bodies. To isolate and decompose 
this occult substance was Prof. H——'s 
known object. He had accepted the 
startling conclusion that a control over 
the conditions and quantity of this 
substance in the brain would give a 
control over the character, affections, 
opinions, religious faith, etc., of the 
subject ; because all the operations of 
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the mind normally derive their com- 
plexion from it. It is the pivot of the 
personality. That control, he thought, 
the individual might attain, if. by being 
acquainted with the chemistry of the 
substance, he could influence its quali- 
ty and quantity. 

Under the guidance of these fearful 
speculations, he became absorbed in 
experiments of the most complex and 
delicate character, upon the living or- 
ganism ; besides subjecting in turn ev- 
ery known narcotic agent to exhaustive 
analysis. At length he became satis- 
fied that he was on the confines of the 
great discovery — an opinion which, it 
is said, many of the ablest savans 
shared ; having ascertained how, as it 
were, to interpose an agent of his will 
between the mind and its physical ba- 
sis. But the awful consequences of his 
success were wholly unlooked for ; viz.: 
The relation being broken between the 
mind and its physical basis — in part 
only, it is true—the unfortunate dis- 
coverer could no longer distinguish 
between ideas and facts. The rational 
faculty was entirely unaffected ; but be- 
tween premises superinduced and those 
normally arising from external impres- 
sion, there remained no power of dis- 
crimination. In this deplorable condi- 
tion, Prof. H recorded his experi- 
ences; nothing having been strong 
enough to detach him from an illusory 
creation which he made and kept up 
by his own will alone. 

With this brief explanation, we pro- 
ceed with the Professor's own record: 





I was awakened by agony of some 
kind; then relapsed into a vague sense 
of numbness, with intervals of total 
unconsciousness. These diminished, 
until there came a continuous but vari- 
able aching, so obscure, however, that 
I was able only to realize a doubt 
whether or not I was dreaming. Next, 
though still very imperfectly, came a 
notion of something fearful, like a dis- 
solving or disintegrating that the will 
might resist, and I have a compara- 
tively clear recollection of my effort to 


do it. My sensations were strangely 
mixed and indefinite. A dull coldness 
began to pronounce itself, followed by 
a faint din in my ears and colored rings 
and spots in my sight. But all my no- 
tions were more or less blended and 
obscure. Soon the relations of things 
began to revive; and with a clearer 
self - consciousness | distinctly felt cold 
and other suffering. Something horri- 
ble oppressed me, which I perceive it 
is nonsense to call by the fittest phrase 
I can frame — a fluctuant idea of death. 
Gradually dim light came, while my 
distress somewhat diminished, and with 
it a constant and not unmusical roar. 
Cramps began to assail me,with a sen- 
sation of nervous twitches in various 
parts of my body. I got warmer, how- 
ever, and taking up the opinion that I 
was suffering an attack of nightmare, 
reflected with relief that such were con- 
sidered harmless. My breathing was 
labored, and soon alarming palpita- 
tions, alternating with apparently total 
cessations of the heart's motion, re- 
newed my terror, Meantime my sight 
improved, and naturally the first object 
that engaged it was my own suffering 
body. I found myself in the recum- 
bent position, back and head slightly 
raised, and perfectly naked. Increas- 
ing light shocked me at the extreme 
emaciation of my usually robust frame, 
to which respiration communicated a 
ghastly, galvanized motion. Never- 
theless, my skin appeared to have the 
exquisite roseate hue and tender tex- 
ture of a babe’s. 

Looking about in my wonder, | saw 
no object in the dimness but several 
open tubes rising on either side near to 
me, while, instead of the walls and fur- 
niture of my bed-chamber, and the 
“Immaculate Conception” from Mu- 
rillo, which should have hung to my 
right hand, nothing was in sight but a 
wide, silky looking, grayish sheet, 
through which the tubes protruded. On 
this I lay, slightly shaking it as 1 
breathed. I looked above; but the 
spectacle there was so astonishing that I 
was convinced it was a dream, and that 
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the matin kiss of my little daughter — 
my accustomed call to the day — would 
soon awaken me to love and joy. But 
this was transitory. The growing light 
testified, and my eyes revolted, against 
my reason. I saw above me an un- 
heard of sky. Itwasreal. A constel- 
lation, consisting of one great orb with 
a strangely notched halo, and four 
smaller ones near it, glittered in silver 
splendor from the darkness. Two im- 
mense but less brilliant crescents 
adorned other quarters of the sky. 

My eyes shrank from the now great- 
ly increasing light. At length, open- 
ing them an instant and looking, as | 
lay, backward over my brows, they 
shut against an overwhelming radiance. 
The impression on my closed eyes was 
painful, its inconstancy not correctly 
indicating size, but the tremendous 
enormity of the segment painted on 
the retina constrained me to imagine a 
sun whose whole apparent diameter in 
the heavens would occupy seven or 
eight degrees ! 

Light and heat intensified, and I be- 
came more acutely miserable. Rack- 
ing cramps, involuntary twitchings, 
fitful pulsation, hiccoughs, etc., tor- 
mented me. Perspiration came to my 
relief. After what seemed a long, con- 
fused dream, I opened my eyes with 
comparative impunity. I tried my 
voice, and was surprised to find by its 
reverberations, and by familiar optical 
effects, that I was not in the open air, 
but in what seemed a large transparent 
sphere ; | attempted to touch the ham- 
mock or sheet on which I lay, and 
found it had the extraordinary proper- 
ty of repelling contact, as if some pal- 
pable but invisible elastic medium in- 
terposed between its surface and my 
finger. I felt a welcome languor sub- 
duing me, and the last thing I recol- 
lect is a slight sense of hunger. 

When I awoke, it was to but a par- 
tial consciousness. I felt myself com- 
fortably covered, and assuming all | 
have described to have been the troub- 
led dream of a night now past, I sank 
into delicious listlessness. That pleas- 
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ing confusion of reflection with image- 
ry which constitutes the familiar but 
mysterious phenomenon of reverie ( as 
far as my own experience responds to 
the word ) was happily upon me, with 
all its exquisite interchange of attri- 
butes of things without consciousness 
of inconsistency, and its subtle, note- 
less music. This indulgence had been 
a forbidden bliss for years. Now, | 
abandoned myself once more to the 
sweet beatitude of my musing youth. 
But the melody was getting a sensible 
and therefore incomparably  grosse1 
sweetness. It grew louder. I opened 
my eves, and was astounded. 

Before me stood a being who, I in- 
stantly saw, did not belong to the earth. 
He was not my fellow man, for the 
ideal highest in my imagination fell 
short of such manhood as this. He 
was sublime ; formed, nevertheless, as 
he seemed, to human type, though vis- 
ibly glorified by a distinct emanation 
in the nature of light. His reality was 
too obvious to admit the most transient 
suspicion of optical error, or that he 
was not as material as I was. His 
garb, of which I observed mostly the 
general effect of simplicity and grand- 
eur, Was composed out of picturesque 
arrangements of drapery in different 
thicknesses of a translucent, lustrous 
stuff, artfully and unequally distributed 
so as to produce a changeful variety of 
hues by a constantly changing accu- 
mulation in spots of the transmitted 
light. ‘These colors were so tempered 
that I could have given no name to 
any of them, though they contrasted in 
all their variety with the boldness of 
those of the spectrum. As a whole, 
the dress was unlike in design all the 
typical costumes of nations or the 
ideal drapery of classic art. The neck, 
and half way thence to either shoulder, 
the throat, and breast down to the edge 
over the pit of the stomach, were bare, 
the exposed part of the bosom being 
triangular, with the acute point down, 
where « blazing gem, curiously wrought, 
violet in color, but with an aureate bur- 
nish, seemed contrived as a fastening 
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for the whole. His right arm and leg 
were less draped than their fellows, 
and all his limbs were neatly covered, 
including hands and feet, with a shee- 
ny, pellucid, adhering fabric, of faint, 
changeable color, supplemented in the 
soles and palms with some more opaque 
and firm but compressible lining. A 
very abundant beard, in shining, irreg- 
ular ringlets, fine and soft as the curls 
of infancy, rolled down a breast of 
warm, living white, fairer, I was going 
to say, than Eve shrinking from the 
zephyr that made her first breath. 
After this, I cannot describe the hair— 
flowing in profuse but studied freedom 
about the neck of this godlike being, 
exposing his temples by insensible gra- 
dations, and hovering vague on his 
shoulder like a morning cloud on a 
white peak. His stature seemed ex- 
alted above man ; yet taking size from 
symmetry and trom apparent di- 
mensions of features and limbs, he was 
hardly as tall as I, and not of half my 
weight. His frame in general and in 
detail, even to the half concealed nails 
of hands and feet, was slighter and 
more refined than that of any earthly 
woman ; yet the figure plainly indica- 
ted within, the firm, articulated skele- 
ton, and was strikingly masculine ; re- 
vealing in every motion the muscular 
energy of instinct manhood, tense yet 
elastic, graceful and powerful. But 
these particulars must be forborne for 
something yet more wonderful. 

The head of this marvellous being 
towered higher than that of man, and 
more abundantly emitted something 
like a slight phosphorescence, which 
surrounded his whole body, brighten- 
ing almost to a flash when he moved. 
Upon his head, between the vertex 
and brow, was situated a glorious and 
almost indescribable object. It was 
like a coronal, chaplet, or crest, of in- 
conceivable majesty and splendor. I 
have observed, in the art of mankind, 
as it may be studied in the archzlog- 
ical affluence of modern antiquaries, a 
significant uniformity in the tendency 
to introduce upon that part of the hu- 
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man head something in the nature of 
a crest or chaplet of gems, or of stellar 
or foliate design, whenever, and only 
when, from the nature of his subject, 
the effort of the artist was to endow his 
production with a superhuman dignity. 
In the actual head before me, the 
crest, if I may so call it, emerged from 
the hair of the temples, advancing and 
rising, bolder and broader, until, in 
the middle, it stood high above and 
back of the forehead, In its fagade, 
square-like openings seemed windows 
of glory. Icould not then closely 
scrutinize this amazing object, dazzled 
by a flickering, flashing radiance, at- 
tended with a mysterious awe in my 
very soul's seat. No inorganic sub- 
stances I am acquainted with could 
possibly manifest, by pyrotechnic skill 
or otherwise, such properties — such 
trembling, softening, palpitating, beau- 
tiful, and terrible light. I dared a 
bolder inspection: a gleam smote me 
down like a blast from Deity. In 
blindness and terror, I tried to ask my- 
self whether I was not under some re- 
splendent but fearful hallucination. 
But I could not think. Among a few 
distorted, swift, and tumultuous ideas 
and emotions, as J] lay, one new, 
mighty, and overwhelming desire ab- 
sorbed me. With mingled terror and 
delight, I suffered myself to be trans- 
ported by this powerful desire. It was 
toward the awful and beautiful being 
before me : it was love. 

The compatibility of a pride felt as 
superhuman, with a self-renunciation 
perfectly abject, became a new revela- 
tion; while shame and fear, anxious 
and unmitigated, alone arose from 
thought of myself. The impulse to 
approach him was irrepressible. I re- 
joiced in being strong enough to creep. 
I could not lift my eyes, but hugged 
his ankles with tearful fervency. A 
single reflection crossed my mind: 
“This is not God; yet what is man, 
that even this being should regard 
him?” I abhorred my identity, that 
seemed to stand between my desire 
and its object. Divided between dread 
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and joy, I felt a thrill of anprece- 
dented tenderness in every fibre, heard 
a sound as of speech, bu charged 
with a transmuting pathos, and then 
— peace. Without conscious volition, 
I now stood erect befor: the benign 
countenance of a master of my species. 
No terrible brightness now repelled 
me from the mysterious crest, in whose 
panel - like openings a sweet vicissitude 
of aspects pleased me, while making 
the discovery that I was beholding a 
part of his natural body, the organ of 
a superhuman sense. I must attempt 
a description. 

The upper rim of the arch, which 
was perhaps nine or ten lines above 
the head of man, was studded with 
short, lustrous, firm, slightly spiral 
tufts, the intervals filled with similar 
but shorter hair, all issuing perpendic- 
ularly to the arch, the roots veiled in 
continual brightness, the tufts and all 
diminishing on either side, from the 
centre, until lost, with the arch, in the 
mazy curls of the temples. From under 
this growth and the rim of the arch, 
pearly membranes, yet of fitful opaline 
tints, like distant lightnings flashing 
from within an evening cloud, descend- 
ed to attachments hidden by the hair 
over the forehead. These membranes 
were five in number: one in the cen- 
tre, marking the face of the organ with 
a peculiar median line; one which 
shut in and sank with each extremity ; 
and one, on either side, between. 
Then there was a single transverse 
membrane, of similarcharacter, shaped 
like a thin crescent moon, which was 
hung prone under the arch from end to 
end, over the others. Between these 
crosswise membranes, and formed by 
their state of tension, lay the mysteri- 
ous openings. Their number was four, 
a large and a small one on each side. 
Their form approached an upright 
parallelogram, the corners more or 
less obtuse, according to the state of 
membranous contraction, with corres- 
ponding increase or diminution of size, 
even to complete closure. 

I had frequently experienced the 
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disgust with which the imagination re- 
coils from its own best attempts at im- 
proving the human form by any struc- 
tural addition. But the accession of 
beauty and dignity from the real en- 
dowment before my eyes, extinguished 
on the spot, in my mind forever, the 
fitness of a body like mine to express 
superior personality. 

As I stood facing this sovereign of 
my soul and body, I was ignorant of 
all volition ; or, if the idea remained, 
it was as if my will pursued rather 
than incited action. I engaged me- 
chanically in sundry exercises, not 
prompted by any visible sign from 
him, who seemed to be studying me 
with the curiosity of a naturalist con- 
templating a zodlogical discovery. I 
found that an itching at my nostrils 
was due to the attachment to them of 
flexible tubes of extreme tenuity, that 
passed over my shoulders. My ema- 
ciation had diminished, though ! was 
still sensible of great debility ; but, be- 
sides other ills and disagreeable novel- 
ties of sensation, I was burdened with 
an irksome and unaccountable mech- 
anism about my person. A throbbing 
turgescence of my tongue, mouth, and 
lips, and, in some degree, also, in my 
ears, under my nails, and wherever 
the investing dress could not closely 
bind my skin, was a painful annoy- 
ance. The close fit of my goggles 
pinched the edges of my orbits. My 
respiring tubes were so fixed that I 
inspired through one and expired 
through the other, or through my 
mouth. But I had to tightly close the 
latter, in order to make an inspiration. 
The congested condition of my mouth 
prevented the possibility of that speech 
which I was involuntarily but violent- 
ly attempting. My master watched 
me closely. The awful gleam again 
fell on me from that organ which ren- 
ders the eye, at this day, an inglorious 
symbol of the All-Seeing. Presently 
the throbbing ceased, and only a be- 
numbed, wooden feeling, if I may call 
it so, remained in my organs of articu- 
lation, of which the motory action 
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seemed perfect; for, though I could 
hardly hear my own voice in that thin 
air, I felt myself inspired, and poured 
forth a stream of words. Thoughts 
more colossal than I could remember 
ever to have entertained, marched 
from the depths of my intellect, forth 
in easy utterance, in language which I 
conceived to be of extraordinary grace 
and power. I pronounced slowly, and 
witnessed my master silently imitating 
my articulation. Presently he recited, 
in very inaccurate but far sweeter 
English than I had ever heard before, 
long passages of my speech. Alternate 
repetitions between us, rapidly brought 
us to tolerable agreement. During 
this lesson, I observed that my super- 
human pupil, by a process of selection 
profoundly surprising to me, though 
not in kind different from transcend- 
ent instances of human sagacity, re- 
versed the natural order of an alien 
pupil. He first acquired my names of 
Deity, of His attributes, of time, space, 
matter, spirit, life, death, personal 
identity, and the like. Finally, he as- 
tonished me by stating, in intelligible 
and most musical English, my own 
ideas, including many I had not ut- 
tered, with much of my empirical 
knowledge, and some of my personal 
history in my native world, I was now 
for the first time permitted to behold 
the scenery about me. 

I looked around. The landscape 
might admit of partial description, but 
not, I am afraid, without impracticable 
prolixity. Clouds, slowly involving 
each other, lay on a plane with my 
feet. Earth and heaven seemed mixed. 
Had a sunset sky, without change of 
look, fallen upon the ground, or did I, 
in middle age, stand in the clouds, 
realizing the simplest and earliest of 
the fancies of gazing childhood? But 
the texture of this mist reserved it from 
any of the classes which have received 
names through analysis of terrestrial 
vapors; though the chemical laboratory 
sometimes affords glimpses of that pe- 
culiar fluorescent yet beautifully trans- 
lucent vapor, in which formless diffuse- 
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ness is vaguely reconciled with a sort 
of crystalline effect. Here and there 
a kind of nucleus would give more 
body, shot with shadows of soft, trem- 
bling purple. On every hand, vegeta- 
ble forms of diversity, equally magnifi- 
cent and novel, showed through the 
swaying, changeful mist; a semi- 
transparency confounding some of 
them, in places, with their own shad- 
ows — others being as opaque and 
green as befits the flora of nature. 
Colors were innumerable in contrast, 
but mostly indescribable by mere re- 
course to the primaries of the rainbow. 
Green mingled freely in the varied 
and sportive confusion of foliage, but, 
though lustrous, was seldom very pos- 
itive. The ground was covered by 
what I took to be a carpet, of a pile 
endued with strange properties of hue 
and motion; but I discovered it was 
planted in the soil. No object was 
heavy or massive. Groups of trees 
arranged themselves here and there 
with the freedom of chance, yet with 
the striking effects of art. They were 
of varied altitude and style; some ris- 
ing on smooth stems to a vast height. 
Vines sweeping in and out of the lu- 
minous dimness, as they were gently 
moved, showed extraordinary subtlety ; 
some adorned with flowers, displaying, 
as they swung toward other objects, or 
under casual incidence of light, the 
chameleon property, in colors of infi- 
nite variety, both of hue and depth. 

Far and near, no inelegant object 
appeared, while the exquisitely low, 
soft hum which penetrated to my cov- 
ered ears, was spiritual in the utmost 
fulness of the metaphor.  Fitly that 
music expressed the perfect immacu- 
lateness of all I saw, bringing me the 
painful conceit that 1 was myself some 
sole unseemly substance amidst uni- 
versal purity. 

The place was populous. Moving 
about, standing in groups, reclining on 
the ground, or otherwise occupied, | 
saw fading in the distance, multitudes 
of beings like my master. None were 
near. But in the diversity of action 
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and position, the spectacle resembled 
a city scene on earth, save that there 
were no houses. From their heads in 
the distance shot now and then a deli- 
cate gleam, as a firefly’s spark cleaves 
the twilight, but in a manner mysteri- 
ously imposing. The unknown poten- 
cy awed me as I gazed. Music, un- 
heard and unimagined before, in soft, 
leaping tones, broke the low, constant 
roar, inexpressibly hallowing to my 
poor human spirit. All was motion. 
Tall trees slowly waved, festoons of 
flowery vines shifted from side to side, 
boughs nodded, and in the delightful 
miscellany of detail, everything gently 
palpitated through the dreamy haze. 
But | felt no breeze. Presently I found 
myself involuntarily posturing, and 
surrendered to the pleasing persuasion 
that my motions, which I performed 
in an elaborate, regular order, corre- 
sponded with those of visible objects, 
in a rhythmical series to which | short- 
ly perceived a correspondence of the 
sounds also, Was this scene all delu- 
sion? I plucked a pale flower, ruptur- 
ed its stem, and picked its petals to 
shreds. It did not seem to evolve sap, 
yet something in its contact stained 
my vesture. I stamped the firm ground 
with my own foot. I was not deceived. 
It was enchantment made real as I 
stood in my flesh. I looked above. 
Over all, silent, motionless, without 
cloud, galaxy, or nebula, the great 
heavens stood, The stars were not 
those that Abraham saw when God 
bade him count in the Chaldean heav- 
ens the fruition of his promise. The 
sky was blue. ‘That color was the first 
untempered one I had seen in this 
marvellous world, and was positive. 
Yet I must be taken to be accurate in 
declaring that no blackness I had ever 
before conceived of was so dark. The 
great sun, of whose colossal disk I had 
previously acquired seme notion, was 
not visible, but constellations of unim- 
aginable glory strewed the darkness, 
without a trace of those which have 


blessed the meek awe of man from the 
beginning of the world. The deep of 
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the universe seemed visibly infinite, for 
the sense of vastness | there acquired 
has ever since made heaven appear the 
dome it is called. Five celestial hod- 
ies in one constellation, apparently the 
same I had previously beheld, though 
standing now in different relative posi- 
tions, besides two others, revealed their 
immense globes. But this quintuple 
group, a spectacle of stupendous gran- 
deur, I must attempt fo describe. 

The smallest of the five seemed less 
than our moon, the great central one 
being so vast that I reckoned its appa- 
rent diameter at full five degrees, and 
that of its wonderful aureola at two de- 
grees or more in addition. The next, 
perhaps half its size, lay upon it in oc- 
cultation — infancy and maturity, the 
earliest and greatest of allegories, wor- 
shipped even yet in the world, Behind 
the central globe again anothc. was 
half disclosed, while the fourth stood 
apart. Across the whole an eclipse 
was creeping, the shadow already cov- 
ering one third of the central bedy and 
half of the one which lay upon her 
bosom. ‘The illuminated part of the 
great orb was white as our moon, but 
with a metallic burnish which quite 
supplanted her as the silvery orb. It 
was the shaded part, however, that 
seized me with a spell. Within it, the 
great white moon, elsewhere without 
spot, disclosed that fortuitous mixture 
of all shapes which constructive imag- 
ination delights in, with a disorder so 
complete as to make a chaos of form 
infinitely perfect as such, wherein, with 
a startling though transitory fidelity, | 
saw my every thought figured. If 
aught could augment this splendor, it 
was color. Within the shadow, the 
hue was purple, bright, clear, yet low 
in tone at the penumbra on the great 
white face, high where it contrasted 
with the dark spectral gray of the near 
orb, of which the illuminated part 
again was dark, compared with the 
glittering silver of the great orb, These 
effects were, without being obscured, 
further complicated by the most mag- 
nificent and astonishing of all these 
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splendors — the wonderful aureola. It 
was serrated, as if concentric circles 
had been crossed by radii of something 
obeying some law of unequal but reg- 
ular emission, by which groups of them 
shot into space beyond the average 
distance; and some law of refraction 
by which their radiance flashed into 
sight only on a line at right angles to 
the line of vision. So the mediaeval 
astrologers, borrowing from a forgotten 
lore the imagery only of some lost the- 
ory of physics, figured the sun. 

Rapt by these bewildering realities, 
I stood till fatigue recalled my physical 
sufferings, and I bent to the ground. I 
felt that in some inscrutable way I had 
been brought to the wrong world where 
I was crushed by its appalling sublimi- 
ty. Love for all things was lost in my 
master’s fascination, and despair of his 
favor seized my shuddering soul. | im- 
plored him for life, thoughtless of my 
Maker in presence of a fellow creature 
so nobly my superior. He smiled with 
sympathy, and I opened my counte- 
nance into his with a trust perfectly 
implicit. He produced several small 
objects, and handing them to me I put 
one into my mouth, It enclosed, in 
the manner of a medicinal capsule, a 
fluid resembling the white of eggs, but 
of a sweetish taste. I eagerly swal- 
lowed several, and shortly afterwards 
fell asleep. 

I awoke alone. The glorious quin- 
tuple luminary was all in purple shin- 
ing shadow, sinking to the horizon, 
High in toward the zenith had come 
another globe that looked like the 
sweet moon of Earth. A train of fond 
recollections hurried over me like flocks 
of homeward birds. O, the feeling that 
the dear earth was forever lost! In 
my passionate grief I cried out ** Where 
am 1? What means this transforma- 
tion of everything real, except my de- 
solate identity alone, in this infinite 
and awful creation?’’ Hate arose with 
my terror, Who tore me from my 


home, and the love of my own lowly 
species, to torture me in this lonely 
and tremendous world? 


I longed for 
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the lordly being at whose feet I had 
crouched in worship so abject and so 
delicious, with desperate and frantic 
malice. He suddenly appeared, and 
I heaped myself on the ground in ut- 
ter nothingness. 

The patient ingenuity of my master, 
by influencing modifications of my 
constitution, and by contriving artifi- 
cial agencies, was long in adapting me 
sufficiently to the conditions of life on 
his planet, to qualify me for receiving 
the instruction which was the object of 
my persistent curiosity. I learned with 
astonishment that the period during 
which the great sun was above the ho- 
rizon was a season of artificial darken- 
ing and refrigeration to the inhabit- 
ants. Nobody could behold daylight 
so hot and bright. I was confounded 
by further facts. That globe was a 
planet of virtual homogeneity, without 
flora or fauna, water, atmosphere, or 
vapor. All had disappeared xons of 
time ago, and nothing, as it were, re- 
mained, but these exalted beings and 
their works. The atmosphere they 
breathed, the fluids they drank, the 
aliments they fed on, the trees, flowers, 
and, in a word, the landscape, were all 
artificial —the creation of creatures, 
It was terrible to reflect that the very 
breath of life should depend upon the 
laboratory, and that a whole race, even 
of superhuman rank, must perish in 
an hour, were their own art to fail 
them against the merciless energy of 
nature. There seemed something un- 
speakably dreadful in having nothing 
to trust in creation but Providence 
and one’s own handiwork. 

“ Nay,” said my benign master, “ it 
is dreadful to trust anything else.” 

My vesture was of gossamer fine- 
ness, and possessed of the peculiar pro- 
perty previously remarked of another, 
by which a palpable but invisible 
elasticity interposed to prevent actual 
contact with my skin, and to fill, as it 
were, the places, such as the ears, into 
which the covering could not penetrate, 
with a pressure like that of the atmos- 
phere of my native planet. The mo- 
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desty which suggested the addition of 
a mantle of almost intangible but 
luminous fineness, meekly blushed on 
my own human cheek, and the veil 
had been bestowed with a look of be- 
nignant humor. I found that the 
rhythmical character of motion, sound, 
and speech, was real and universal. 
My master smiled at my distinction 
between the actual and the poetical, as 
he spoke only in rhythmical measures 
of exquisite cadence ; for all things are 
kindred and in harmony, and the 
humble singer of earth but faintly 
glimpses a law of the beautiful as uni- 
versal as truth. 

“Child of an unspent storm,” said 
my reverend master, (transposing his 
words as I must,) “‘ what you call phe- 
Pomena, are equally wonderful any- 
where, though not equally familiar.” 

** Master,” said I, ‘‘it is art, not phe- 
nomena, which most astonishes me. 
Here I behold a majestic population, 
existing in happiness, triumphant over 
all the assurances of certain death. 
Has Art triumphed over Nature ?”’ 

“* Lowly aspirant, in whose troubled 
simplicity my fathers shuddered un- 
numbered ages ago, Art is Nature tri- 
umphing. Genius is Nature knowing 
herself.” 

I begged for knowledge of the won- 
derful organ on his head. 

“ The rudiment of it is in your own, 
where parts of the brain perplex your 
anaiomists. Even after birth, the fon- 
tanelles reluctantly close against a de- 
velopment not fitted with adequate 
conditions in your planet as yet. But 
it has a little influence on you. You 
long after a fact of perception not pos- 
sible to any of your senses; not after 
an unthinkable Absolute. as you sup- 
pose. That perception is mine. One 
effect of that development of the em- 
inent sense is the capacity for satisfac- 
tory ignorance. Beings with our 
senses cannot speculate. Whatever is 
knowledge to us, is already known ; 
either actually or potentially. Results 


suspend themselves in our minds as in 
your own, under an hypothesis ; but, 
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its value at any stage of generalization 
is exactly demonstrable.” 

I begged some illustration. He bade 
me look at the sky. I described the 
heavenly bodies in view. 

“« The flimsy, inglorious efflux receiv- 
ed by the visual sense, from some of 
the surfaces of bodies, which you call 
light, alone bespeaks to you the quali- 
ties you impute to yonder bodies. Yet 
it is not ordinarily present to my con- 
sciousness, flush with testimonies of 
reality, immeasurably more noble. You 
individualized only as you saw. But if 
I can more than see, my individual 
and yours may be different. You have 
adverted to gravity which holds bodies 
in space; might not that gravity be 
the individual object, and the globe 
you see, the incident only ?" 

“But the one is material, and the 
other immaterial,"’ I ventured. 

“But both make themselves known 
to sense: what you call the material, to 
your sense, and both of them to my 
sense. If, now, both affect my sense 
alike, both, being real, are alike ma- 
terial or immaterial.” 

Was then vacancy itself sensible to 
the organs of higher belngs? He di- 
vined my thought. 

“ Lowly inquirer,"” said my master, 
“there is no vacancy. There is no su- 
per - reality, and there is no sub - real- 
ity; but there is Reality, and that is 
everywhere. A force impinging on 
you, is all you profess to know of real- 
ity. That is all I know; for every 
sense, as your own philosophers teach, 
must be just that, and nothing more. 
But if you had no eye, what would you 
suppose of the force which trembles 
across the limitless fields of heaven to 
the optic nerve, there to impinge, and 
reveal light? You would not believe 
there was such a force, and without 
knowledge of that, how few others 
could you ever have known ?" 

“Does the eminent sense enable 
you to perceive worlds too remote for 
telescopic vision?" I faltered to ask 
my awful master after the dear, distant 
globe, where Moses published the Law, 
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where Homer sang, and where Hum- 
boldt reasoned — where my mother 
bore me, and where infancy hailed me 
father. My gentle master turned to a 
particular direction, and intentiy re- 
garded the sky; the godly coronal 
flashing with the tension, until at 
length he spoke: 

“Sad is the spectacle of your own 
planet — a nascent world, horrid with 
the raw violence of furious forces; 
quaking with internal fires; frozen 
with snows; inundated with seas; de- 
formed with volcanic-crags ; darkened 
with fogs ; and peopled with the repul- 
sive creatures of infra-human grade, 
able even yet to dispute with man his 
prerogative in the progress. But your 
world is in its giddy youth. As ages 
roll on, she will draw nearer to her 
sun; her mountains will wash into her 
seas; her vapors will solidify ; her at- 


HAVE WE AN 
ET us first clear the ground a 
little : 

A Constitution is an agreement of 
the inhabitants of a country, not that 
certain ordinances are perfect, or that 
certain doctrines are true, but that cer- 
tain ordinances and doctrines shall 
stand the same as if they were verily per- 
fect and true, with corresponding sequen- 
ces. Stability is more than its attribute: 
it is its essence — itself, concretely, a 
Constitution. Provisions, express or 
implied, for its own amendment, de- 
tract not from, but assert the absolute- 
ness of, this stability, by declaring that 
even necessity shall respect its stable 
forms. Something must stand that all 
else may be free to change. A river's 
current presupposes stationary banks, 
else it wanders and wastes, and what 
was a noble stream becomes a dismal 
quagmire. ‘Thus, it is Progress herself 
that demands, first of all, a fixed Con- 
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mosphere will grow thinner; her ani- 
mal and vegetal life will die out; and 
during all this, man will supply, by his 
expanding genius, the requisites for 
his subsistence and exaltation ; his cor- 
onal sense will emerge from his brain ; 
his head will tower with the glory of 
its developed organ, and he will at 
length be as I am. But long before he 
reaches my grade, he will shrink, with 
wonder and disgust, to look back at 
the selfishness of his ancestry — for he 
will have learned that fear was the 
sole origin of vice and folly, and ig- 
norance the cause of fear; that as fast 
as he got knowledge, he got freedom ; 
and with freedom, courage; and with 
courage, confidence ; and with confi- 
dence, love. He will have learned 
that even Man is good, every whit he 
dares be.” 


CONSTITUTION? 


stitution, ¢. ¢., it demands that certain 
criterions of authority, or, rather, fo- 
cuses of power, be made so notorious 
and stationary that human action may 
treat them as it treats natural princi- 
ples, because that best secures for 
action in general the requisite freedom 
for innovation without collision or 
excess. A Constitution, therefore, is 
the first condition of public order; 
and, as might be expected, its efficien- 
cy is proportioned to its stability, Of 
course, it may be, and generally has 
been, unwritten, and too often unde- 
fined in any successful manner, 

The trouble is, not in getting a Con- 
stitution, since, in some shape, no 
State is ever long without one, but in 
the wise selection, out of infinite con- 
ventionalities, of what few rules are fit 
and necessary to petrify into organic 
law; and in the work of defining the 
system with adequate clearness. Ages 
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of affliction have but imperfectly ed- 
ucated the human race on these points. 
Minds of high order have abandoned 
them as hopeless, and fallen back 
upon the “ social compact,”’ which, re- 
garded as a Constitution, is a mere 
generalization of precedents and of the 
innumerable changeful relations inci- 
dent to the proximity of a large num- 
ber of people, reacting on each indi- 
vidual as an objective conservative 
moral force. The Greeks called it 
‘* Demos,” a barely cognizable Consti- 
tution of Athens, consisting only of 
prepossessions happening to be com- 
mon to the majority, guiding their res- 
olutions in primary assembly, on occa- 
sions of public concern. Such pre- 
possessions, operating on a despot's 
will, also demonstrate a rudimental 
Constitution, and prove that all gov- 
ernments are necessarily of limited 
power; and that, as defined by the 
standard publicists, ‘ Sovereignty” 
has not, nor ever had, any actual ex- 
istence. Classified popular preposses- 
sions, disposed so as to antagonize 
and thus neutralize each other's excess- 
es, exhibit a higher constitutionalism, 
as in England. It not only remains 
in Europe, but is becoming in America, 
an open question, whether any better 
has yet been attained; though here 
the political state theoretically ignores 
classification, and tacitly assumes a 
likeness of interest amongst all inhab- 
itants. 

But whatever be the organic law, it 
is always to be discriminated from a 
mutable code of detail and adminis- 
tration on the one hand; and on the 
other, from those radical agencies 
which, with their intuitive wisdom and 
their irresistible power, mysteriously 
underlie the whole social fabric. These 
are simply phenomenal; and toward 
them the lawgiver’s business is not to 
approve or condemn, but to discern 
and regulate. 

Constitutions requiring to be defined, 
it was long believed to mark the highest 
political refinement of a people when 
it became practicable to record, like 
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the stipulations of a common bargain, 
all that society, in its experience and 
forecast, thought requisite to reserve 
for absolute stability from the change- 
ful miscellany of custom. In this 
country, so prevalent heretofore has 
been the intolerance of organic law not 
solemnized by record, that we unani- 
mously apprehend, by the word “ Con- 
stitution,” an instrument of writing. For 
each of the States of the Union, and 
for the United States, there is such an 
instrument; and it is a most important 
inquiry whether, for the latter great 
body politic especially, there exist, 
actually in force, organic agencies 
without form or letter? For the sake 
of this important topic, we have thus 
far persuaded the reader to labor 
through some abstractions, without 
which in mind the situation is less ap- 
parent. 

Is there an intangible Constitution 
of the United States of America ? 

Be this issue not rashly determined. 
It is technically true that on these 
shores the people give and thé people 
take away. Actually, they do it, as 
they can only do, by acquiescing in 
something which they perceive to be 
really proposed to them in some way. 
Now, after this manner, the people 
thought fit, in 1789, to record their 
will; and also, that the evidence of 
their will in the premises should con- 
sist solely of that record. But they 
might ordain — they may have ordain- 
ed —that their will should be recog- 
nized without that evidence; and in 
that event, the acquiescence which 
they avouched —that is, the will 
which they ordained — must be ascer- 
tained upon any reasonable, actual 
evidence. That an unwritten Consti- 
tution should, even at this day, be pre- 
ferred by this people, is to be denied 
upon good grounds, but not upon na- 
ked presumption. In fact, should it 
become an object to recommend an 
unwritten Constitution, a mind of tol- 
erable dexterity could support the sug- 
gestion with respectable arguments. 
One might be, that, after all (in a sec- 























ond- hand figure), the man is the Con- 
stitution ; the instrument only his gar- 
ment. Another, the experienced insuf- 
ficiency of language to define against 
perverse misconstruction any civil or- 
ganism; another, countenanced also 
by experience, that when any provis- 
ion is exposed to that stress for securi- 
ty against which our fathers recorded 
it in a deed, it gives way as a rope of 
sand. The secessionist who supposed 
the venerable charter would restrain 
the general Government in_ hostile 
measures against refractory citizens, 
forgot that it had not been able to re- 
strain himself from actually abjuring 
it. It is plain, however, that it was 
the technical rather than the essential 
Constitution which both contemned ; 
for the South, as it were, reverently 
carried off its vital principles, as if to 
enshrine them anew, out of reach of 
overwhelming innovation; while the 
North faithfully administered them, 
save only where events were accepted 
as paramount. In both, on occasion, 
the people voluntarily subordinated 
the legal Constitution. Americans, 
then, everywhere, are capable of re- 
specting a transcendent unwritten or- 
ganic authority, in clear derogation of 
their recorded will; and it is startling 
to perceive their augmenting tendency 
to settle into that habit. 

We have said that stability is the 
essence of all Constitutions; but it is 
obvious that supremacy is strictly the 
correlative of stability. A Constitu- 
tion, therefore, may be in operation as 
a part of the mutable machinery, in all 
its stately accustomed forms, long after 
it has perished as the supreme law. 
To completely disestablish it, there- 
fore, as a Constitution, is not necessa- 
rily to abolish it as an instrument of 
regulation. Hence, it may hold its ap- 
parent place after a new supremacy 
has fatally subjected it, as a deposed 
monarch might consent to become the 
minister of the usurper. We solemnly 
pronounce the opinion that such a 
conquest has been effected over the 
organic written law of the Union. Be- 
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fore adducing what we take to be con- 
clusive evidence of the fact, let us re- 
call some familiar characteristics of 
the past, which have disappeared. 
The civil affairs of the country have 
always been conducted by the dema- 
gogues; but their known character is 
inconsistent with the notion that they 
even so much as aspired to contravene 
the formation or disobey the behests of 
real public opinion, in former times. 
Whatever the talents or influence of a 
political leader, he strove under an in- 
exorable necessity not to strengthen 
his competitors by quarrelling with the 
people. He did, indeed, impose on 
them, but within limits narrowed to 
tenuity by the hazard of irretrievable 
exposure. The utmost emulation in 
obsequiously serving whatever hap- 
pened to be true and spontaneous 
public sentiment was not enough. He 
must outstrip his rivals in the sagacity 
which could foresee it. Men like 
Clay and Douglas were proud of this 
subserviency, while demagogues of the 
lowest rank scorned to bow to any 
other power than what they all really 
believed was a majestic sovereignty. 
Those agencies which, successfully in- 
voked in our day, seldom fail to pro- 
cure the whitewashing which saves 
corruption from shame, the most po- 
tent demagogue could but feebly com- 
mand in the past. The strenuous ex- 
igencies of politics worked in that day 
upon no firmer consciences, perhaps, 
than smother in the breasts of living 
statesmen; but their immediate and 
universal dependence on spontaneous 
popular applause constrained their 
stern and vigilant opposition to all en- 
croachment upon popular freedom. 
They had, indeed, little of it them- 
selves; being then, as always and 
now, glad to exchange it for the emol- 
ument and honor of public station. 
Such were, in old times, the govern- 
ing few. A few must still govern, but 
is it at this day the same class? The 
answer is, yes— the demagogues gov- 
ern, as they did formerly, viz.: they 
perform their part in subserviency to 
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the power which controls their reputa- 
tions and fortunes. This is simply 
axiomatic of their order, in all ages, 
and among all nations. Then, has 
that power changed ? 

This is the momentous question. It 
is not whether public sentiment has 
ceased to exert influence upon the 
bench, the cabinet, and the chamber 
of the law-giver, for that is not true in 
any country; but whether that influ- 
ence is any longer notoriously irresist- 
ible? It is not a question of partici- 
pation, but of sovereign ascendency ; 
for where that is, there is the pole to 
which the boldest statesman’s secret 
magnet turns. If popular influence 
lacks but a pound, so to speak, the su- 
preme control of the national destiny 
has left the people, and elsewhere 
clothes some unheralded _ prodigy with 
its imperial purple. But how can this 
be, without there having been a suc- 
cessful revolution? But then, what is 
a revolution ? Must there always be a 
coup d'etat? Nay, if a constitution 
can be made —as constitutions are 
wont to be made — by the mutual con- 
sent of parties concerned, is there any 
invariable token of the fact of consent ? 
Usual tokens there are, but suppose 
the case to be unusual; in fact, quite 
unprecedented — so would the token 
be. Let us illustrate : 

Corrupt pecuniary douceurs rather 
imply a disclaimer of the sceptre. 
Ruinous perversion of all public busi- 
ness by habitual bribery might still 
leave unaltered the reciprocal relations 
of briber and bribed. Nevertheless, 
this is not to limit the magnitude ot 
the bought advantages, whereby the 
bribe giver might so aggrandize him 
self as to be able to depose the king: 
and if the monarch was a_ blameless 
lob, and his courtiers an_ insatiat 
horde, and the aggrandized man wise, 
not ill disposed toward the subject 
mass, and yet sensible of the insecur- 
ity of his great fortunes and designs, 
and if he was not above the ways of 
the world, it is certain that he would 
do so; after which he would appear in 
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public, with the crown on his head, 
and if the people acquiesced, the mat- 
ter is ended. He will still employ in- 
trigue and largess, perhaps through 
the same persons; but then his prac- 
tice would not be distinguished from 
commendable policy of state. He 
would not be ashamed of it. 

Such is the common case offered in 
history for easy apprehension, evi- 
denced by those symbols and _ inci- 
dents by which mankind are accus 
tomed to guide each other's discern- 
ment, at any given time, of the actual 
seat of the sovereign authority. Bur 
in this country, wherever that seat is 
it is obvious that its detection would 
rather be prevented by waiting for such 
signs. If there be such a thing as 
sovereignty here, it stands in its naked 
power, discoverable only through its 
visible effects, by common sense, as 
that controlling efficiency toward which 
all matters of civil regulation stand tn 
relations of substantial dependence. 
In this country, where the sovereignty 
is destitute of and hostile to all con- 
ventional attributes whatsoever, such 
is not only a definition of it, in terms, 
but the exclusive avenue for its recog- 
nition. We subjoin the following in- 
disputable fact, viz.: Given, now, any 
point of possible antagonism with the 
people, corporations and their congen- 
ers have the power to prevail. 

If it be seen that such a fact — and 
the only persons who would deny it 
are, by their ignorance or by their in 
terest, without the class we address 
herein —is directly contrary to the 
fundamental dogmas of polity, not 
only our own, but those of nations, in 
which a hereditary oligarchy or a king 
is invested with the supreme ascend 
ency, then it is so much the worse foi 
the dogmas, but leaves the fact where 
that timely reflection found it. Nor is 
it affected by considering that intoler- 
abic oppression, extreme fanaticism, 01 
any of the causes which suffice to de 
molish all manner of constitutions, 
could involve this, together with what 
remains for the national well - being. 
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if swift and merciless overthrow ; for 
such occasions negative all idea of 
what we discuss, viz.: organic status. 

We do not confound the doctrinal 
entity which is called the sovereign, 
with the legal entity of the same name, 
the latter being judicially imputed to 
the organic statute itself. But the tre- 
mendous consequence of such a trans- 
migration of the plenary power as we 
affirm, is, that the legal sovereignty 
which could co-exist with the popular, 
necessarily dissolves before the sover- 
eignty of a few, by reason of utter in- 
compatibility. Every clause and every 
implication of the instrument of 1789, 
is in deadly conflict with the possibil- 
ity that a transcendent sovereignty ex- 
ists anywhere but in the whole mass; 
whence, if it be true that the people 
are no longer sovereign, it follows, as a 
hundred follows ten times ten, that the 
Constitution of the United States is 
really disestablished, and that it oper- 
ates no longer propria vigore, but un- 
der the permissive sanction of a super- 
vising power. 

What is this power? We help to in- 
dicate it by merely changing the name 
— INFLUENCE. Influence, issuing spon- 
taneously from enormously aggrand- 
ized establishments and innumerable 
congeners of less strength, combined, 
even tacitly, to the vast extent of sim- 
ple resemblance of interest, is extant 
in the common air, distinctly prepon- 
derating over every adverse influence. 
It is a common truism that no man 
has dared more than once to earnestly 
antagonize it, and it is believed at the 
present day that no individual exists 
who would make such an attempt. Its 
ubiquity and power are everywhere 
notorious. Under these circumstances, 
it would be affectation to inquire 
whether the adhesion to it is general 
and earnest of the whole of that class 
without whom the people are never in- 
cited to act or even think about public 
affairs. This active, talented, ambi- 
tious, and popular class in every com- 
munity, comprehending the orators, 
the writers, the place seekers, and, 
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generally, all who are conversant with 
politics, have exulted always in sub- 
serviency to the people, because with 
them lay the power of the state. It is 
inconceivable that their allegiance 
would be withheld from power now, at 
a sacrifice of their accustomed interests 
and hopes, out of romantic devotion 
to a disabled and proverbially ungrate- 
ful mass. It must hence be assumed 
that the customary local agents through 
whom alone the people ever develop 
and propound their will, have gone in a 
body (not by that express privity which 
is no longer necessary, but solely by 
the normal operation of their personal 
constitutions,) into loyal adhesion to 
the sovereign power which demands 
their allegiance from a new throne. 
No person now, acquainted with the 
means of rising in the world, aspires, 
especially for public place, even in the 
lowest sphere, without considering, if 
he does not solicit, corporation influ- 
ence, which, under some guise, he de- 
tects in his patrons, whoever and 
wherever they are. 

Of course, all this did not happen 
as French revolutions do, ona second of 
December, or on any particular day. 
The imperial usurper has simply 
been growing in strength, and strength 
procured it more strength, until, by the 
general adhesion of the local and in- 
ferior order of influential men, half un- 
consciously to themselves, it came to 
pass that, while the still aggrandizing 
corporationists can afford the worldly 
means of grace, their will may disown 
any superior under Heaven. But is 
this any more than a subsisting usurp- 
ation ? or have the people consented by 
acquiescence to pretermit their alleged 
inherent jurisdiction, and trust for a 
new and better constitution to the wis- 
dom of a few ?— but a few known to 
include the best executive ability, the 
broadest and boldest sagacity, the most 
expanded emprise of the country, 
and an immense proportion of the 
general wealth. 

If it be claimed that the acquies- 
cence, which in any case is the only 
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token of the public will, presupposes a 
distinct and accurate apprehension of 
what has been proposed, we are war- 
ranted by generations of exposition to 
deny that the people ever ordained 
the Constitution of 1789. And thata 
conclusive presumption against acqui- 
escence in any case, except through 
the ratifications prescribed in the in- 
strument, was ordained by the people 
themselves, the answer is that it con- 
tradicts the only principle which neces- 
sitates any consent at all, viz.: that 
the sovereign cannot bind his own 
will. Whether the acquiescence has 
been granted, then, is a question de- 
terminable upon untechnical data, 
Upon such data, we think that the 
people may be fairly said to have ac- 
quiesced in the astonishing revolution 
in question; and, consequently, the 
existing sovereignty of associated cap- 
ital is no longer a usurpation, but has 
acquired a pedestal of, and may be ex- 
pected to evolve in detail hereafter, a 
new constitution. 

Consider some facts: 

In the first place, the United States, 
acting through Congress, not to con- 
sider the stress of war, went, in the 
year 1867, outside of the recorded 
Constitution, for the purpose of recon- 
structing society in the Southern States; 
and though no person in the country 
remained ignorant of the breach, it is 
undeniable that the people at large 
heartily applauded, and do still en- 
dorse, the technical usurpation. We 
must then assume that, ulterior to the 
written Constitution, is an ordained 
principle by which the most of it may 
be made occasionally inoperative. We 
say, ordained, because we are con- 
sidering substance only, and if there 
be an ordinance in truth, it is to be re- 
cognized by its actual efficiency. Here 
is a signal instance, selected for its fa- 
miliarity ; but instances equally indi- 
cative of the action of the people of 
late years, by their applause and their 
settled acquiescence, in repealing, as 
they have really done, the supremacy 
of their written Constitution, are so in- 
definitely numerous, that no person is 


prolix enough to catalogue them @r 
dull enough to mistake them. 

The doctrinal remonstrance which 
was inevitable, at every encroachment, 
though but imperfectly urged by the 
school of statesmen and _ partizans 
who reflected it from the people, awed 
as they were by the rising power, has 
grown feebler by rapid stages, until at 
length it has ceased to have any pub- 
lic exponent in the political arena. 
Thus, there can be no doubt of the 
substantial, conscious acquiescence of 
the people in this new, though as yet 
rudimental Establishment. Meantime, 
let it be considered that hundreds of 
thousands of citizens—boys when 
this innovation began — have been edu- 
cated to no other system; for it is a 
sober reflection that sound political ed- 
ucation can be acquired only by prac- 
tice, and, therefore, the few years re- 
quisite to withdraw the old from the 
earthly stage, measure the time it takes 
for a great nation to irrecoverably un- 
learn, whether for better or for worse, 
what the cherished lessons of a thous- 
and years had but sufficed to teach. 

The people — perhaps with instinc- 
tive wisdom — might applaud an in- 
fraction without countenancing the 
presumption of those who would make 
ita precedent; as for some necessity 
or adventure, a man might leap a mo- 
ment from his vehicle without intend- 
ing to alter his purpose to finish his 
journey in it. But after long applaud- 
ing a plenary discretion over any bone 
in the skeleton of government, the 
people cannot now turn round and de- 
ny that they have vested it where they 
happen to find it. He that cuts its 
stay-ropes intends that the balloon 
shall go out of sight. This is a case 
of simple estoppel. But are the people 
at all dissatisfied? We think not. 
Never before has the cry of ‘“ mono- 
poly’ been justified so much, and 
never before has it been heard in Eng- 
lish with such indifference. Is it not 
because political sensibility is jaded, 
while corporation emprise freshens the 
pride of the people ? 

But what of that eminent and power- 
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ful class, the natural defenders of the 
people, and the recipients of their ut- 
most honors? Are our statesmen so 
degenerate that in all our discourse, 
their wisdom, ability, and courage 
have not been treated as a factor in 
the computation of forces ? 

Doubtless, there is degeneracy. But 
it was the statesmen of an earlier day, 
after all, who mistook their own squab- 
bles for the mighty but arcane causes 
which were breeding a colossal mad- 
ness in the country, and flattered them- 
selves in 1850 that they had compro- 
mised difficulties which many an ob- 
scure thinker still saw with a shudder. 
The explosions which came a decade 
later, it would have been too much to 
expect politicians to comprehend, dis- 
tracted by the hazard of collision with 
intolerant popular enthusiasm. Then 
rose the class of small workers and 
leaders, in their respective localities, 
into universal control. It was peculiarly 
their opportunity. Conditions could 
not have existed more exactly adapted 
to causes which have issued in a loss 
of the Constitution. The rising poten- 
cy of the bold and rich attracted the 
swarming Class of petty workers, and 
we have seen that the coalescence is 
consummated. What, then, could a 
statesman do? What can he now 
do? 

His public practice is the same as 
formerly. He is constrained to flatter 
the mass, profess obedience to the pop- 
ular will, and thank the voters at the 
polls for his election. He is still en- 
dorsed by acclamation in town assem- 
bly, or accredited to office by election 
certificates. But he secretly deplores 
—unless he is corruptly mercenary — 
the fact that all this has become very 
much of a sham. He knows that 
there is a power which, in its opulent 
security, contemplates the people from 
a remote and contemptuous distance ; 
yet which, through his own local ad- 
herents, demands his recognition as his 
true constituency; albeit, it is an es- 
tate of the realm unknown to the Con- 
stitution of his country. ‘Can a maid 
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forget her ornaments, or a bride her 


attire?"’ Can a politician, even of the 
loftiest species, consent to obscurity ? 
This he must do, or obey. That estate 
controls his fortunes, as he —let us 
hope, bitterly — knows. By its kindly 
forbearance, or by its active favor, he 
may secure whatever popular leader- 
ship his talents befit, and more. By 
its opposition, it can, anywhere and 
under any probable circumstances, 
turn fatally against him those balances 
which ever constantly threaten the 
stablest political footing. His party 
principles procure him no exemption, 
for his master has no politics. No 
longer dare he flatter himself with se- 
curity in the personal favor of his 
neighbors. They have a second choice, 
who is acquainted with the motives of 
the average man, who, having a little 
material countenance from abroad, 
may win over one or two of his promin- 
ent adherents, and supplant him. Is 
his majority large ? That of itself breeds 
division. Is it small? Already his 
standing is precarious. In either case, 
his rival is hopeful, and both know 
why. 

This mortifying subjection of a na- 
tion's great men to a spurious yet per- 
fectly invincible sovereignty, through 
the agency of their own political feu- 
datories, is necessarily without excep- 
tion of individuals, though in great dif- 
ference of degree. It includes, of 
course, all who are in public position, 
official or unofficial, and involves the 
shameful consequence, that the whole 
business of government proceeds by 
the sufferance of this potent, crownless, 
king. And that such is the marvel- 
lous but simple fact, a person acquaint- 
ed with public affairs must deny with 
caution, unless he has the hardihood 
to meet without quailing some honest 
glance that detects his subtle dupli- 
city. 

Have we then an Unwritten Consti- 
tution? We submit, with profound 
gravity, the affirmative answer. Its in- 
definite obscurity, strangely enough, is 
rather a favorable sign. It is nascent, 
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and would be ductile under a frank 
and general recognition and discus- 
sion. Not to scientifically formulate 
the great neglected novelty, we may 
discriminate three features, thus: (1) 
Whatever sovereign powers exist, vest 
in the associated capital of the coun- 
try, to be hereafter organized and de- 
fined with suitable precision. (2) Sub- 
ject to this supreme estate, the forms 
and traditions of civil liberty remain 
inviolate. (3) Individuals, and espe- 
cially statesmen, who encourage the 
people to expect to resume the sover- 
eignty, must incur the displeasure, 
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and, if necessary, the restraint, of the 
supreme power. 

No reserve is so impenetrable as that 
which guards an “open secret.”’ Truths 
of a character always deemed of the 
utmost moment have long tempered 
private discourse in a state of tacit ac- 
ceptation, while publicly ignored by 
the most communicative ; and that for 
no reason which would so long have 
restrained our utterance, had the duty, 
which we now assume only because it 
is universally neglected, fallen directly 
within our province. But to state truths 
merely, not to speculate upon them, 
has been our sole object. 


A FRAGMENT OF LIFE. 


W E sat in the still October woods, 


And the gay leaves fluttered down ; 


I took the brightest and gayest ones, 


And wove them into a crown; 


Leaves of scarlet, and leaves of flame, 


And leaves of russet brown. 


I could have sworn I saw the light 


Of love in her deep brown eyes ; 


Or saw on her polished brow the sign 


Of fancies sweet and wise; 


Or sworn her heart was the constant home 


Of truth that never dies. 


And so as we sat together there, 


On a gayly leaf - strewn seat, 


The words of love leaped to my lips : 


“( darling! you are so sweet! 


I give you the best I have to give — 


I lay my heart at your feet!” 


I laid my heart at her feet — she turned 
From the gift with a cool disdain : 

They say that only a woman’s heart 
Will cling to a vanished pain ; 

And yet to - night, through all these years. 
That dead hurt lives again. 
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I feel on this fair October night 
The spell that memory weaves ; 
I see again on her jetty hair 


The crown of Autumn leaves ; 


I see on her lip and in her eyes 


The light that lures and deceives. 


A better love has filled the place 
In my heart and home, and yet 

This little dream of the Autumn time 
I can never quite forget ; 

And still there walks through all my life 
This ghost of a dead regret. 
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for the expertness of its presti- 
digitators. Between the old Ganges 
and the Orontes, where the bodies of 


East has long been famous 


the people are lithe and their limbs 
pliant, the arts of tumbling, balancing, 
and moving the person rapidly and 
regularly have been handed down in 


families for hundreds of years. Fan- 
atical penances and religious orgies, in 
a country where the body is capable of 
the most unnatural contortions, first 
gave rise to these tricks of legerdemain. 
They were supposed to assist in aton- 
ing past sins or predicting future priv- 
ileges. The arts of breathing fire, of 
protecting the human skin from the 
heat of molten metals, of safely hand- 
ling red hot iron, of resisting scalding 
from immersion in boiling water, of 
charming and taming reptiles and of 
immunity from the poison of their bite, 
together with kindred feats of magic, 
so called, may also have been witness- 
ed any day as well, these last thousand 
years, in many parts of Hindostan. The 
cunning priest and needy conjurer still 
hold their power and increase their 
thrift in spite of growing intelligence. 

Knowledge in India contributes to 
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IN INDIA 

imposture. It governs the native pop- 
ulation in the main without guiding it. 
In ten thousand towns and villages 
scattered throughout that populous em- 
pire, it is the power of the marvellous 
that holds every caste in subjection. 
The sagacity of the European residents 
unmasks the imposition in vain. The 
masses persevere in their belief that 
jugglers are possessed of supernatural 
power, and though they do not bestow 
upon them the attributes of gods, they 
pander to their wants as being pos- 
sessed with demons. 

I witnessed many years ago one of 
the two great impositions of that day 
in India. Neither, so far as I know, 
was ever detected. The one! saw was 
most unsatisfactorily explained both in 
theory and by practice. The other, of 
which I knew through friends, always 
remained a mystery. The former was 
‘“A MAN WHO SAT IN THE AIR;"’ the 
latter “‘A MAN WHO WAS BURIED 
ALIVE.” One appeared in 1833 in 
Madras ; the other in 1838 in the Pun- 
jaub. 

The first announcement of Apoosaw- 
ny Ragavah was made in the Madras 
“ Male Asylum Herald.” It was stated 
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that this Brahmin of high caste had 
undertaken, for a stipulated considera- 
tion, to appear before the Governor 
and Council, and as many friends and 
spectators as chose to assemble, seated 
cross-legged in the air for the space of 
half an hour. 

At first people were inclined to be- 
lieve the whole matter a hoax, but the 
contrary soon appeared. A _ card, 
signed by respectable names, shortly 
came out in the official Gazette, invit- 
ing all English gentlemen, civil, milit- 
ary and medical, together with their 
families, to assemble at a given hour 
on a certain day, to see a man sit in the 
air. The spot proposed for the exhib- 
ition was a spacious public square. 
Everything that would be likely to fa- 
vor collusion or fraud had been with 
apparent fairness on the part of the 
Brahmin scrupulously avoided. The 
time was noon-day, the place public, 
the accessories, a pole fixed in the 
ground and an umbrella to shelter him 
from the sun's rays; nothing more. 
There were, indeed, conditions stipula- 
ted — such as time for preparation, con- 
cealment of the ascent, immunity from 
interference, and order among the 
crowd — none of which, however, were 
considered unreasonable. It was to be 
a fair trial of the claims of the priest- 
hood of Brahma to the supernatural. 

The chief justice of Sudder Dewa- 
nee Adawlet wrote to his associate at 
Chinleput to be sure to be present at 
the trial. All Englishmen from stations 
within a hundred miles of the Presi- 
dency hastened to Madras. Expecta- 
tion was everywhere on tiptoe. Colo- 
nels and captains, collectors of revenue 
and supervisors, provincial judges and 
palkee-bearers, arranged to be present. 
And when the day came the entrance 
to the Governor's gardens was throng- 
ed with carriages and horsemen. A 
sumptuous breakfast commenced the 
entertainment — the band played the 
national airs — the Governor and his 
attendants, in full uniform, proceeded 
towards the extensive awning — and 
orderlies were ready to fan the guests 
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as they seated themselves preparatory 
to the spectacle. 

The Brahmin, with the utmost con- 
fidence, walked into the space, and 
making a low salaam, commenced op- 
erations. There were two men only in 
his retinue. These, however, were 
Pilewahns—a race of men of steady 
nerve and herculean strength, whose 
training from infancy is to athletic feats. 
They came forward — splendid fellows, 
whose thews were like iron and whose 
sinews almost protruded from their 
flesh — and salaamed also. Then, ac- 
cording to Indian custom, having so- 
licited and obtained the Governor's 
leave, they planted a pole firmly in the 
ground. This pole, simply an iron 
casting, resembling the shaft of a wool- 
len mill, was, when fixed firmly in the 
earth, free from all swaying, without 
joints or appendages, and from the sur- 
face of the ground to its top it was 
about ten feet high. Throwing over it 
wry tent of canvas, the Brahmin 
ahd Pilewahns entered the shelter, mu- 
sicians meanwhile contenting the spec- 
tators who thronged around until the 
preparations were completed. Ten 
minutes might have elapsed, when the 
two assistants crept out, hauled off the 
covering, gave a jerk that denuded the 
pole, and revealed to the spectators 
the phenomenon of a man sitting 
cross - legged in the air. 

There was no mistake about it. 
There was the pole. At right angle 
from its top sat the Brahmin, his right 
hand resting upon its summit. Nothing 
more. The rest of his body was sepa- 
rated from it an elbow length. There 
was no sign of other connection be- 
tween the Brahmin and the pole. In- 
deed, to persons familiar with mechan- 
ical laws, as much as to the awe-struck 
multitude, there seemed to be no pos- 
sibility of deception. A joint, at such 
an angle, subjected to so great a strain, 
no matter by what connection, would 
have been depressed. This was not. 
The exhibitor sat as level as if upon 
solid ground. There was no swaying. 
Neither depression nor elevation was 
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apparent. On a perfect plane, cross- 
legged, unconcerned, without the slight- 
est apparent support, sat the Brahmin, 
counting the beads of his rosary in one 
hand, touching the top of the pole with 
the other, and staring with indifference 
at the multitude. 

For the first few moments after the 
cloth was removed, the whole mass of 
spectators seemed too awe-stricken and 
astonished even to permit themselves 
to breathe. As they became convinced, 
however, that their eyes were looking 
upon a reality — that there was really 
no delusion—the whole air was rent 
with acclamations. To the Europeans, 
too, the exhibition was full of mystery. 
They agreed that it was the most com- 
plete imposition — for such no one 
doubted it to be — they had ever seen 
practiced, even in India. The most 
scientific were at a loss for so much as 
even a surmise as to the cause of the 
phenomenon. It did not appear pos- 
sible that it could be any machinery, 
for the most powerful glasses failed to 
detect even a wire connecting the seat 
of the Brahmin with the pole. It could 
not be nervous energy, were such a 
theory supposable, for the man who 
sat there upon nothing was one of the 
feeblest specimens of humanity. And 
at that early day spiritualism, which 
accounts for all trickeries and cheats 
by the agency of invisible power, was 
unknown. 

The Brahmin remained moveless, 
never once shifting his position nor re- 
moving his hand from the top of the 
pole, for exactly thirty minutes. He 
then offered, through the Pilewahns, to 
remain suspended as much longer, 
provided he were paid a certain sum 
named. But the English were too 
anxious to possess themselves of the 
pole used by him to admit of their 
brooking further delay ; besides which, 
from appearances, the man could sit 
there from morning till night without 
suffering the slightest inconvenience. 
Accordingly, it was intimated to the 
Brahmin that he had earned his prom- 
ised reward, and might retire. Disen- 
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gaging his hand from the pole, he then 
made a low salaam to the Governor, 
when his two attendants approached, 
and with the precision of experts threw 
the sheet over his head, disappeared 
behind its folds, and emerged in a 
moment with both the Brahmin and 
his pole. 

What seemed rather unfair, since 
the man had apparently performed 
what he undertook, government peons 
now laid hold of him and his two at- 
tendants, and dragged them into the 
audience-hall. Here the pole was ex- 
amined by several scientific men and 
practical machinists. It was struck, 
sounded, and searched for secret 
springs. Some bevelled edge, or bulge 
or projection was carefully looked for. 
It was in vain. The pole was as 
smooth and solid as iron could be 
made. ‘The Pilewahns carried neither 
bag nor box, and readily divested 
themselves of enough of their clothing 
to convince the incredulous that no 
machinery was concealed about their 
persohs. Within the canvas sheet 
there was nothing found. To be sure, 
the Brahmin was subjected to no ex- 
amination. As every one who has 
lived in India knows, this would have 
been an unpardonable outrage upon 
the laws of caste. He had been as- 
sured, besides, that after his perform- 
ance he should be subjected to nothing 
that could be construed into an insult 
to his creed ; and as the touch of oth- 
er than a Brahmin is pollution to a 
Brahmin, to have searched his cloth- 
ing would have been a breach of good 
faith. But it was evident enough that, 
under the scant garment he wore, no 
machinery could be concealed suffi- 
cient to sustain him at right angle to a 
shaft of iron for half an hour, in a sit- 
ting posture. The money was paid, 
therefore, and the juggler went his 
way, to reap, as he did for many 
months, a harvest of gain from all 
parts of the Residence. Various ex- 
planations were suggested of the trick, 
for such it undoubtedly was; and a 
young Madras mechanic attempted, by 
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means of cross-bars and rods, rings 
and rivets, to repeat the process. But 
none of the former were satisfactory, 
while the latter ended by the ambitious 
experimenter tumbling ridiculously to 
the ground. 

The second imposture to which I 
referred, was known all over India as 
* THE MAN WHO WAS BURIED ALIVE.” 
It created far more excitement than 
the first. For several years the papers 
were full of the “burying faqueer;"’ 
private letters told about him; rajahs 
féted him (whenever he appeared 
above ground ); residents gave enter- 
tainments to witness his marvellous 
feat; purses were made up to repay 
his loss of time ( for he claimed no re- 
ward for his suspension of life); and 
there was not, and had never been 
within the tradition or memory of man, 
so indisputable a wonder in all the 
Orient. 

Everybody knows that certain ani- 
mals possess the power of suspending 
animation at-will. The squirrel has it. 
The hare and rabbit and fox and 
woodchuck use it as a defence. Every- 
body knows, too, that in the polar re- 
gions there are animals who remain 
torpid for many months, neither eating 
nor breathing. Darwin discovered in 
the tropics thousands of three or four 
species of animals that @stivated — 
that is, became inanimate — and _ re- 
mained so during the burning heat of 
summer. In the insect world, tempo- 
rary death is as familiar to entomolo- 
gists as temporary life. To say noth- 
ing of the datrachia and mollusks, 
warm - blooded animals — animals 
whose organs of life resemble those of 
man —do undoubtedly possess the 
power or submit to the necessity of a 
suspension of every function of life. 
The heart does not beat, nor the blood 
circulate, nor the senses act, nor the 
breath come and go. The creature, to 
all the definitions that life demands, is 
dead. And yet, at will or upon neces- 
sity, life returns. Why, then, should 
it be thought impossible that the same 
power or susceptibility, call it which we 
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may, should adhere in man? At all 
events, men have lived who professed 
the same subjectivity or power; and 
no careful observation or thorough 
analysis has succeeded in detecting 
fraud. 

To return to our narrative. Sudder 
Dewanee, a Mahomedan dervise, 
aroused the attention of the Punjaub 
in 1838, by professing to be able to 
suspend the functions of life for any 
length of time. He proposed, in fact, 
to be buried alive under ground, and 
to return to life at a given time. The 
price, of course, was named ; but noth- 
ing more. For this sum of money, 
more or less (its amount to be meas- 
ured by the length of time inanimation 
was to continue), Sudder contracted to 
be interred like a dead man, and to 
remain inhumed days, weeks, or 
months, as the bargain might be. 
There was to be no nourishment of any 
kind given him during the suspension 
of life. Air was not to reach him 
Everything ordinarily necessary to sup- 
port vitality, was to be put away. Hy 
was virtually, in fact, to be hermetic- 
ally sealed up, and to continue so 
under conditions that would appear to 
make collusion impossible, until the 
time arrived when means were to be 
used for restoring him to animation. 

I have said that I did not myself 
witness any of the various experiments 
that were made to test the sincerity of 
this faqueer’s professions. But I had 
friends who did, and who were not 
only eye-witnesses of his exploits, but 
participators in the work of laying him 
out like a corpse, placing his body in a 
coffin, burying it under ground, keep- 
ing watch over the spot, in several 
cases for a whole night, and once for 
a space of three days’ time, and resur- 
recting and restoring him. These per- 
sons were men of good judgment, long 
resident in the East, and little likely to 
be imposed upon by any gross charla- 
tanry. Their veracity was, of course, 
beyond all doubt; and they declared, 
one and all, that, by a certain process, 
known only to himself, the man caused 
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all the functions of life apparently to 
cease. He stopped breathing; his 
eyes closed, and his eye-balls, when 
the lids were pulled up, had the dull 
appearance of a dead man’s; his 
heart ceased to beat; his extremities, 
and gradually his whole body, became 
cold ; his jaws fell apart ; and in every 
sign life was shown to have departed. 
Pins were stuck into his epidermis, but 
there was evidently no sensation of 
pain. The soles of his feet were tickled, 
his flesh was touched with red-hot 
iron, heavy shocks of electricity from 
the Leyden jar were given him, acids 
and alkalies were applied to his palate 
— it was all to no purpose. - To all the 
uses of life, and to all its ills, too, the 
man was dead. 

Their testimony was equally positive 
as to the inhumation. They them- 
selves, in full possession of their sober 
senses, and with a determination to 
detect and expose what they believed 
to be an imposture, saw the faqueer 
coffined, sealed in with the Governor's 
signet, buried five feet under ground, 
and each in turn watched the spot, in 
two instances for a whole night, in an- 
other, as has been said already, for 
several days, until the disinterment. 
His friends then took possession of the 
body, and the Englishmen were not 
allowed to witness the process of reviv- 
ification. But within a few hours, the 
very same man, unmistakably the fa- 
queer, Sudder Dewanee, who had died, 
been buried, laid for days in the 
grave, and resurrected, stood a living 
person, and apparently none the worse 
for his experiment, before them. 

But there is better testimony still to 
this wonderful idiocrasy of Sudder De- 
wanee. The Honorable W. G. Os- 
borne, Military Secretary to the mission 
dispatched to the court of Runjeet 
Sing, relates the following in his pub- 
lished journal : 

“ The monotony,” he writes, ‘ of our 
camp life, was broken this morning by 
the arrival of a very celebrated charac- 
ter in the Punjaub. He is a faqueer, 
by name Sudder Dewanee, and is held 
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in extraordinary respect by the Sikhs, 
from his alleged capacity of being able 
to bury himself alive for any period of 
time. Captain Wade (now Sir Claude 
Wade), political agent at Loodhiana, 
told me that he was present at his ex- 
humation, after an interment of some 
months, General Ventura having bur- 
ied him in the presence of the maha- 
rajah and many of his principal sir- 
dars; and, as far as I can recollect, 
these were the particulars as witnessed 
by General Ventura: After going 
through a regular course of prepara- 
tion, which occupied him some days, 
the details of which are too disgusting 
to dilate upon, the faqueer reported 
himself ready for interment in a vault 
which had been prepared for the pur- 
pose by order of the maharajah. On 
the appearance of Runjeet and his 
court, he proceeded to the final prepa- 
rations that were necessary in thei 
presence; and after stopping his ears 
with wax, and every other orifice 
through which it was possible for air to 
enter his body ( except his mouth), he 
was stripped naked and put into a 
linen bag. The last preparation con- 
sisted in closing his gullet by turning 
back his tongue. Falling instantly 
into a lethargy, the bag was closed and 
sealed, and the whole placed in a 
deal-box, which was also closed and 
sealed. The box was then put within 
the vault, earth thrown in and trodden 
down, a crop of barley sown over the 
spot, and sentries stationed around it. 
The maharajah was very skeptical on 
the matter, however; and twice in the 
course of the ten months that the 
faqueer remained under ground, he 
sent people to dig him up, when ev- 
erything was found undisturbed. 

“At the expiration of the ten months, 
Captain Wade witnessed, with scores 
of the courtiers and the maharajah, the 
disinterment. He saw the seals bro- 
ken and the box opened. The man 
was taken out; and upon feeling his 
heart, not the slightest pulsation was 
perceptible. The first thing towards 
restoring him to life was the forcing of 
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his tongue back to its place. Warm 
water was then poured over his body 
for several hours, when he gradually 
came to life, and the next day was as 
well as ever.” 

I have given the account of THE 
MAN WHO SAT IN THE AIR, as I saw 
the thing done. I have given, also, 


THE 


HE campaign began with a laugh, 
T and ended with one. We are 
puzzled to say which was the more 
boisterous or the less sincere. When 


the nomination of Greeley was greeted 
by the Republicans with side-splitting 
mirth, the merriment was a little con- 
strained ; and when the beaten side 
proposed to make it unanimous, there 


was some soreness under the mask of 
pleasure. The fact is a kind of com- 
pendious index to the struggle ; it was 
noisy beyond recent precedent, and in- 
sincere beyond all example. Every- 
one protested too much; and no one 
gave the right reason for his action. 
Democrats nominated Greeley to bury 
the issues of the war, and supported 
him to maintain them, on the theory 
that he had opposed it ; or opposed his 
nomination because he had been for 
war, and voted for him because he was 
on “our side"; or opposed his nomi- 
nation because he was a Whig, and 
voted against him because he had be- 
come a Democrat. 

Liberal Republicans preserved a cer- 
tain consistency, especially when they 
refused to vote; but the most active of 
them got astride of the universal in- 
consistency in supporting the chief ad- 
vocate of federal interference to inau- 
gurate a reign of state independence 
in domestic politics. 

The complications were endless. 
Clergymen supported Grant because 
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the account of THE MAN WHO WAS 
BURIED ALIVE, as | heard and read it. 
No philosophical explanation of either 
is needed. They were both impostures, 
ranking in the same category with the 
witchcraft of the seventeenth century, 
and the spiritualism of this. 
N.S. Dodge. 
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he sometimes attends church, and 
opposed Greeley because he habitually 
goes to the wrong church. Temper- 
ance men fought, tooth and_ nail, 
against the only cold - water man ever 
set up for president; and lager - beer 
men supported the same man with 
great show of enthusiasm. The reve- 
nue reformers split in the middle, one 
half supporting Grant, though he had, 
in set terms, endorsed the worst hob- 
bies of the sect of Protection; the oth- 
er voting for Greeley because he had 
agreed to dispense with his convictions 
on that subject. 

The real issues were so steadfastly 
repudiated by all parties, at one point 
or another, for one behoof or another, 
that an insincere move favored a false 
issue. When the tocsin of war was 
sounded, every one knew it was a 
fraud ; but neither side could afford to 
be frank. When the Ku Klux were 
dragged from the dens where they had 
been locked up since the last cam- 
paign, when the scarred victims of 
Andersonville got into sombre proces- 
sion, when the bloody screamers re- 
newed the atrocities of Libby and mar- 
tyred Lincoln over again for a popular 
pastime, all but very young or very 
hopeless fools knew that it was a sham ; 
but the hollowness of Baltimore had 
provoked and justified any insincerity. 
If we reflect upon the personal distri- 
bution of men of some influence, we 
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find most of Greeley's natural adher- 
ents supporting Grant, and most of 
Grant's proper allies on the side of 
Greeley. Nothing but confusion worse 
confounded could have made Schurz 
the best voice for Greeley, and Colfax 
an apostle of Grant. The old Whigs 
and Free Soil men belonged in both 
camps; but the Whigs by eminence, 
the men who are -Whig to the roots of 
their hair, opposed their chief with 
melancholy enthusiasm, while the noi- 
sy defenders of black liberty furnished 
about the most sincere talk of the cam- 
paign in the form of philippics against 
the editor of the “ Tribune.” General 
Grant forgot how to fight ; Editor Gree- 
ley forgot how to assault slavery ; and 
everybody forgot his last opinion and 
voted for his most recent political enemy. 

The confusion favored the political 
managers. When a campaign begins 
with half the people astride the issue, 
and the other half on wrong sides of 
it, caucus masters to the front! The 


struggle became one between the two 


bodies of men who wanted the offices 
for themselves and their clans. The 
advantage of being in, of being in 
funds, of having at the present mo- 
ment made the victory of the ins the 
easiest possible; the outs lost daily 
after the first skirmish in North Caro- 
lina; and so soon as victory looked 
doubtful, the outs, who knew what 
they wanted, and would still get it, 
sold out to the ins. The doubtful men 
were naturally allied in interest to the 
victors —and the first flashes of tri- 
umph carried them over in legions. 
The rest was a rout. 

One must insult the average Repub- 
lican to assume that he believed any- 
thing he said or heard said during the 
campaign. He has not mentioned 
Ku Klux since the election ; he would 
not dare get down on his knees in pri- 
vate to thank God for his victory. He 
knows it was a mock auction, and that 
funny as it was, with its gibes and 
taunts and musty stories, the victorious 
bidders were the worst sold. It is pre- 
cisely that body of voters who gave the 
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administration respectability and over- 
whelming success, in which we shall 
find most of the political dissent, the 
capacity for reform, and the revolu- 
tionary instinct, upon which the Libe- 
rals counted for support; while Mr. 
Greeley's army was mostly composed 
of the men who want what is or what 
preceded that. We had an army of 
reformers made up of incorrigible con- 
servatives, and an army of conserva- 
tives recruited from all the revolution- 
ists in the land. General Grant was 
reélected to keep green the graves of 
the war and to preserve in fragrance 
the reputations of the loyal troops, to 
define again the ancient landmarks of 
party discipline, and preserve sacred 
the rights of battle-scarred warriors to 
the spoils of war—by the votes of 
men out of politics, who sentimental- 
ly sigh for reform, who are, in the ab- 
stract and on principle, opposed to the 
ways of the dominant politician. 

The Liberal movement began with 
promise ; because one could not find a 
man out of politics, possessed of ave- 
rage intelligence, and addicted to po- 
litical reflection, who was satisfied with 
either General Grant or his henchmen. 
It was felt that the government had 
fallen into the hands of the worst half 
of the dominant party, and that Gen- 
eral Grant had chosen for closet advi- 
sers men of corrupt instincts and aims. 

How, then, did the scene change 
between June and September? The 
sweet- voiced organ of the victorious 
party knows exactly. He has original 
and striking conceptions of the nature 
of the American people. His creed is 
that the people will not be led; and he 
took occasion to tell certain gentlemen 
that their greatness depended on abject 
service to the popular will. According 
to this fine flattery, the American vo- 
ter is born with a certain wisdom which 
it is the proper study of an American 
statesman to obtain by study of the 
voter's sconce- box. In plain words, 
the statesman who should happen to 
know enough to instruct the voter is 
dangerous, and will not be followed; 
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the one whom all voters can teach all 
things is the bully saint and eagle - 
screaming leader. The bigger the fool 
the higher the office. 

The precious ninny who edits the 
organ —a newspaper edited by a pri- 
mary meeting and ladled out to the 
loyal people with an official spoon — 
believes that all reforms begin with the 
people. A very small boy in the first 
history class would be set down for not 
knowing that reforms owe their exist- 
ence to reformers, the first generation 
of whom usually share the fate of Mr. 
Greeley, or meet a worse. Some of the 
clergy do now and then repeat, parrot- 
like, the statement that reforms begin 
with the people. Have they forgotten 
who founded Christianity? Most of 
them tell us he was the Lord from hea- 
ven; and it is stated on good authority 
that the people cried, “ No/ “zs man, 
but Barabbas.”  “ Crucify him! cruci- 
fy him!” Reforms begin in the choice 
and master spirits of the ages, and 
move down from intellectual thrones 


to the cottages of the people. 
This flattery of the popular intelli- 


gence is simply demagogism. The 
prevalence and success of it mark 
dissolute times and declining states. 
When people reward their flatterers, 
the bottom begins to fall out of society. 
The average voter is not trusted with 
power on the theory that he is wiser than 
statesmen and purer than reformers ; 
but he is trusted on the ground that he 
knows his own ignorance, and will 
take counsel of wisdom. If he wants 
a well- bucket, he employs a cooper ; 
for a horse-shoe he applies to a black- 
smith ; and his political value lies in 
his power to distinguish a demagogue 
from a statesman. The average voter 
has no speci! conceit of his own head. 
He likes to be .ed — likes nothing so 
much; but he is not averse to pleasant 
beguilements and illusions as to who is 
bossing the job. And it is probable 
that in the recent campaign the dema- 
gogue has slightly overreached his sov- 
ereign masters ; for, in truth, the peo- 
ple have not had the least chance to 
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get the bits into their teeth. They 
were persistently told and made to be- 
lieve that the bulkiest saints and heavi- 
est purses and longest*heads were for 
Grant. A few jaundiced and cantank- 
erous fellows, of some merit, but grown 
too big for their boots, were in revolt ; 
but learning, eloquence, piety, valor, 
and wealth, were all on the right side. 
The people could not have the pre- 
sumption to fight against the soldiery, 
priests, brahmins, and swells of society, 
and they did not try. So docile a 
tlock never followed a shepherd home ; 
so submissive a French regiment never 
voted for Napoleon by presenting arms 
at the right place in the manual exer- 
cise, 

In June, then, we were under a de- 
lusion of some sort. It is probable 
that the historian will find that most 
men then confounded two similar but 
unlike forces—the force of publi 
opinion, and the force of party disvi- 
pline. Because public opinion muttered 
discontent, it was believed that it 
would compel political action. Now, 
it is very rare that these two forces are 
in harmony. Party discipline is the 
slave of personal interests, and its suc- 
cess is only a question of combina- 
tions. But public opinion is, in ordi- 
nary times, the creation of thoughtful 
minds and independent journals. A 
general election is an exception in this 
respect, that public opinion ceases to 
exist in a presidential campaign. The 
convictions men entertain in June, 
have nothing to do with their votes in 
November, because convictions have 
been diligently harrowed out during 
months of political tillage. Smith 
wishes to stand well with his neigh- 
bors, and so to be on the strongest 
side. He is a coward, a prudent liver, 
a dependent upon patronage, a relative 
of the postmaster, a sharer in all the 
prejudices of the majority. His in- 
stinctive movement is to suppress dis- 
sent, enlarge the majority, and throw 
stones at reformers. He does not care, 
now, what lies are told, or who tells 
them, or whom they kill. He arms 
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himself with two or three current 
phrases, wants it distinctly understood 
that he, for his part, is on the good 
side, with the good people, and be- 
comes as impervious to argument as an 
alligator is to bird-shot. 

Success in a presidential struggle is 
a question of combinations of personal 
interest, and is not likely to come to 
any party which does not control 
either the executive or legislature of 
the nation. All our political history 
affirms this. A party must get into 
control of a branch of the government 
in times when ideas are tolerated, and 
discussions are real. From the throne 
of one branch, it may then conquer all. 
The republican party lost 1856, and 
won 1860. In the latter year, besides 
special incidents of advantage, it com- 
manded the House. But its personal 
combinations were vast and complete. 
The’ Blairs, Sewards, Camerons, 
Weeds, Chandlers, Wilsons, Hamlins, 
represented armies of political adher- 
ents and dependents, and a practical 


sagacity not too careful about means to 
righteous ends. 

If we contrast the first Liberal cam- 
paign with the second Republican one, 
we are struck with an amazing difference. 


The Liberals set sail in the water- 
logged hulk of a party riddled and 
dismasted in lost elections and lost 
causes, with a crew selected at hazard 
from bolters and always - democrats, 
fanatical purists, and ballot - box stuf- 
fers, with a commander representing 
perfectly the lofty aim of the new par- 
ty, and representing, just as perfectly, 
fifty other and opposing aims. Never 
before did the “ muchness " of a can- 
dlidate tell so fearfully upon his value. 

But these were small matters when 
we look to the secret sources of politi- 
cal power. A few men of genius, states- 
manship, and character, lent to the 
party the lustre and honor of stainless 
names. But these win no elections; 
the intriguing, combining, wire-pulling, 
practical politician governs this coun- 
iry. We wanted to get out of his 
clutches, and the Liberals began by 
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ordering him out of the house. <A few 
persisted in staying in, but they prov- 
ed the second - rate quality of their ca- 
pacity by staying. The new party had 
several statesmen, and the wood for 
many more; but it had scarcely a re- 
spectable politician. Who of them 
could win a vote with a glass of whis- 
key, ora hundred votes with a social 
“ drunk,” like Douglas? Who of them 
could buy and sell legislatures, or get 
the repute of owning them, like Weed? 
What equivalent had they for Seward's 
tine intrigue, or Cameron's splendid 
market for men, or Butler's dead-level 
appeal to our love of dirt, or Chand- 
ler’s organizing by school districts, or 
Morton's arithmetical skill in distribut- 
ing votes for members of a legislature, 
or that grand Pennsylvanian's “ addi- 
tion, division, and silence’? ‘There 
were enough men with easy and elas- 
tic political consciences ; no party can 
escape them. But grand capacity for 
combination had sense enough to be 
on the other side. 

To this disparity of forces there was 
added a disparity of popularity in is- 
sues, that must by itself have caused 
the Liberal defeat. The North holds 
the majority of electoral votes, and it 
is idle to deny that the North and 
South hate each other. A generous 
policy is an absurdity in politics, unless 
something is to be made by making a 
friend of your foe. Nobody forgives 
his enemies. That is a part of the 
Gospel found in no creed, and not yet 
believed by any considerable number 
of Christians. When the Republicans 
called for the slumbering hate of the 
North, it answered as promptly as our 
volunteer armies. ‘The majority work 
ed themselves into a frenzy, in which 
any folly would have been voted for, 
and any sacrifice of constitutional lib 
erty enthusiastically offered. A mad 
man docs not hesitate to throw away 
his own liberty, if he can in this way 
reduce his enemy to slavery. 

The charges of dishonesty and cor 
ruption, whether well or ill made, were, 
if possible, a less promising issue. Par- 
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ties have so long charged each other 
with corruption that the people attach 
no importance to such questions. Ben 
Butler struck the popular heart when 
he showed that a theft of a million 
dollars was only two and a half cents 
from each inhabitant of the nation. 
Corruption must be vast, systematic, 
and shameless, before it can command 
attention. And it must directly and 
largely affect the personal interests of 
voters. If a man be honest but 
cold" —that is, indisposed to help 
his friends to loot —he will command 
less favor from voters than a moder- 
ately dishonest but warm - hearted fel- 
low. The ideal leader is one who does 
not steal himself, nor interfere with the 
thefts of his supporters and colleagues. 
To insist upon puri’ »nical observance 
of the commandments is the straight 
road to unpopularity. <A loose, easy, 
chivalrous, generous way of looking 
at all questions of duty in public life, is 
the best political policy. 

The issue of civil service reform was 
not before the voters, inasmuch as both 
parties professed to favor it; and it is 
scarcely a question yet. The masses 
of the people regard it with indiffer- 
ence; the politicians use it according 
to their interests; and the five hun- 
dred men in the nation who believe in 
it are at liberty to amuse their idle 
hours in advocating its principles, The 
political class hold the power and will 
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keep it. The president who really en- 
forces the new plans, will be made the 
most unpopular man in America; and 
President Grant may easily find com- 
promises that will leave power and 
place where they now reside. 

The chief value of the late election 
is in marking the definite establish- 
ment of power in the hands of the 
men who make politics a means of 
livelihood and of wealth. Exploiting 
the national resources has become one 
of the enterprises of our day ; and the 
organization of the men who take this 
road to fortune is so complete as to 
defy opposition. They control the 
press, the banks, the railroads. They 
have become The Tammany of the 
nation ; and our two and a half cents 
apiece must grow to dollars, and hun- 
dreds of dollars, before the wrath of 
the people can be expected to awake 
and punish. 

The campaign must be set down 
as without purpose or result — other 
than the formal one — and most sensi- 
ble men will turn to the future with no 
regard to the immediate past. We 
have dreamed an ugly dream, break- 
ing now and then into diabolical night- 
mares, and we are not just fit for a 
day's work after such a night; but we 
shall doubtless recover our composure 
and strength; and four years of dis- 
cussion will consolidate public opinion 
in favor of Reform. 
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A BALLAD OF PROVENCE. : 


“ L' YOK out across the sea, Yseult! 
Look out across the strand ; 
And tell me if my lover’s ship 
{ Comes sailing to the land ! 


« The seer’s dark gift is thine, Yseult, 
My head lies on thy knee; 
Look out, look out, for Jesu’s sake, 


And tell me what you see ! 


“ For be it weal or woe, Yseult, 
Or come from Heaven or Hell, 
The spell which tells me how he fares 


Can never be but well!” 


She looked o’er sea and land, Yseult, 
She muttered low and deep ; 

The lady’s face upon her knee 

} Felt chilly vapors creep. 


And moaning winds arose and sobbed ; 
While voices from the sea 
Rose like the prophet tones which tell 


Some fearful mystery. 


** What see’st thou on the main, Yseult ? 
What do those voices tell?” 
** | see the mist rise up which veils 


The rock bound Esterel ! 


« The mist shapes to a vessel fair ; 
Its silken pennons bear 
The bold device, a sword which strikes ~ 
Its motto, ‘ Fate Beware !’” 
“It is my lover’s ship, Yseult ! 
It is my Hugo’s crest ! i 
Ah God! ah God! but bring him back, 
And Fate take all the rest! 
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* And which way points the prow, Yseult ? 
Or north or south or west ? — 





F Speak quickly, for my full heart throbs 





. As it would burst my breast !”’ 




























** Nor north nor south the vessel points, 
But down beneath the waves ! — 
Ah Christ! hear’st not that cry of death 


Above the storm that raves ?"’ 


The lady raised her head and looked 
Across the summer sea; 
** Your spell is but a dream, Yseult — 
A lying prophecy!” 
She looked across the placid waves ; 
Just where they kissed the land, 
A silken rag came drifting in 


And lay upon the sand, 


One cry, one shudder, as she knelt 
Beside the pictured brand, 
And clutched the motto, “ /ale beware,” 


In cold and rigid hand. 


The tide that brought her fate went out, 
= And swept it to the West; 
j But left a corpse upon the strand — 
Saint Marie give her rest ! 
Marie B. Williams. 
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luk END oF THE WorRLD; A Love Story. 
By Edward Eggleston. New York: Or- 
ange Judd & Co. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. } 


Mr. Eggleston starts out with this book, 
which occupies itself with depicting the 
ugly crudeness of the intermediate West, 
in a spirit altogether amicable and compla- 
cent. We are led to this judgment from 
the playful mood and tone of his preface, 
which straggles along under the various 
headings of “ Preface Sentimental,’’ “The 
High Philosophical Preface,’ “The Apol- 
ogetic and Explanatory Preface.’’ Seem- 
ing to indicate a happy faith on the part of 
the author, as to the probable interest his 
readers might feel in getting a glimpse at 
the unrestrained mental processes of ge- 
nius. 

The story is largely religious, setting 
forth the peculiarities of Adventism — a 
religion so strange in its theory, and so re- 
markable in its fervors and extravagance 
as to exceed all possibility of overdrawing. 
Although Mr. Eggleston is unequalled in 
his happy portrayal of the manners and 
characteristics of this region, his powers of 
personation are not equally strong, some 
of the characters having little distinctness 
of outline, and no interest aside from their 
local grotesqueness. 

Cynthy Ann, in this work, strikes us as 
being, by all odds, the most complete de- 
lineation, the most real personage in the 
story, though not the most striking charac- 
ter. Jonas Harrison, her lover, has less 
personal tangibility, but is nevertheless a 
model of the shrewd rustic philosopher, 
who converses with a sharp, epigrammatic 
triteness which is always clever and witty, 
despite its slangy excesses. 

The illustrations are quite worthy of no- 
tice; some of them are uncommonly good, 
and those that are weak can be traced to a 
corresponding frailty in author's outlines. 

The Backwood Philosopher, who looks 
at us from the frontispiece with a face full 
of uncanny light, is a fair representative of 
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the character Mr. Eggleston has drawn, o1 
has attempted to draw, which, if it finds a 
possible prototype in the human family, is 
still so unfamiliar as to be unrecognizable. 
The picture of Gottlieb, which does n't 
mean anything, is much more agreeable 
than the execrable Dutch-English in which 
this character converses, at the imminent 
risk of making everyone who reads his 
talk feel queer, through a sense of its silli 
ness and utter want of truth as an imita 
tion. . 

The other illustrations are excellent, es 
pecially Cynthy Ann’s portrait. The face 
tells at a glance the whole story of religious 
repression and severe spinsterhood. 

We cannot, perhaps, give a better gene- 
ral idea of the book than by giving a con 
versation which brings forward its chief 
personages in a very characteristic manner : 

* Brother Hall informed Mrs. Anderson that he 
was visiting his members, and that as one of her 
household was a member he would like to have a 
little religious conversation and prayer with the 
family. Would she please gather them together ? 

“He began with Mr Samuel Anderson. But 
that worthy, after looking at his wife in vain for a 
cue, darted off about the trumpets of the Apoca- 
lypse ‘ 

““* Mr. Anderson, as the head of this family your 
responsibility is very great. Do you feel the full 
assurance, my brother?’ asked Mr. Hall. 

“* Ves,” said Mr. Anderson. ‘1 am standing 
with my lamp trimmed and ready. | am listening 
for the midnight shout. I am afraid you don't de 


your duty, or you would lift up your voice. The 
times and times and a half are almost out.’ 
“Mr. Hall was a little dashed at this. A man 


whose religious conversation is of a set and conven- 
tional type, is always shocked and justled when he 
is thrown from the track. And he himself, like ev- 
erybody else, had felt the Adventist infection, and 
did not want to commit himself. So he turned to 
Mrs. Anderson 

** She answered like « seraph every question put 
to her — the c tions never pierce the 
armor of a hypocrite, or startle the conscience of a 
self-deceiver. 

“* Mr. Hall congratulated her in his most official 
tone (a compound of authority, awfulness, and 
sanctity) on her deep experience of the things that 
made for her everlasting peace. He told her that 
people of her high attainments must beware of spir- 
itual pride. And Mrs. Anderson took warning with 
beautiful meekness, sinking into forty fathoms of une 





ional ! 
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disguised and ostentatious humility, heaving solemn 
sighs of self-reproach —a self-reproach that did not 
penetrate the cuticle. 

“* And you, Sister Cynthy Ann,”’ he said, fight- 
ing shy of Jonas for the present. ‘‘I trust you are 
trying to let your light shine. Do you feel that you 
are pressing on?’ 

“* Poor Cynthy sunk into a despondency that was 
deeper than usual. She was afeard not. Seemed 
like as ef her heart was cold and dead to God. 
Seemed like as ef she could n’t no ways gin up the 
world. It weighed her down like a rock, and many 
was the fight she had with the enemy. No, she 
was n't getting on. 

“* Well, Mr. Harrison,” said the minister, sol- 
emnly, approaching Jonas much asa dog does a 
hedgehog. ‘ How do you feel to-day?’ 

*** Middlin’ peart, I thank you; how ‘s yourself?’ 

** This upset the good man not a little, and con- 
vinced him that Jonas was in a state of extreme 
wickedness. 

“** Are you a Christian?’ 

“*Wal, I ‘low lam. How about yourself, Mr. 
Hall?’ 

*** | believe you are a New Light. Now, do you 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ?’ asked the minis- 
ter, in an annihilating tone. 

“* Ves, | do, my aged friend, a heap sight more’n 
I do in some of them that purtends to have a pay- 
tent right on all his blessin’s, and that put on sol- 
emn airs and call other denominations hard names. 
My friend, I do n't believe in no religion that's made 
up of sighs and groans and high temper (with a 
glance at Mrs. Anderson), and that thinks a good 
deal more of its bein’ sound in doctrine than of the 
danger of bein’ rotten in life. They 's lots o’ bad 
eggs got slick and shiny shells!’ 

**Mr. Hall happened to think of the injunction 
against throwing pearls before swine, and so turned 
to Humphrey, who made his heart glad by witness- 
ing a good confession, in soft and unctuous tones, 
and couched in the regulauion phrases which have 
worn smooth in long use.”’ 


Of the hero and heroine we can say but 
little. They strike us as being decidedly 
underdone; the former being an awk 
ward cross between an ordinary ploughboy 
and a student of German literature — the 
latter a simple girl, whose motive and ac- 
tion do not serve to lift her above common- 
placeness. 


Town Gro.ocy. By Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, F. L. S., F. G. S., Canon of Ches- 
ter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. ) 


Mr. Kingsley is best known to us in lit- 
erature through his celebrated novels, which 
are among the best, of a metaphysical or- 
der, in the language. 

He disclaims at the outset any intention 
of furnishing a hand. book of geological 
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facts ; his sole object being to give the res- 
idents of the manufacturing districts of 
England and Scotland some idea of the 
rocks and soils of their immediate neigh- 
borhood, and to stimulate a liking for the 
natural sciences ; to which end he has giv- 
en some of the leading facts in geology in 
a very simple and attractive manner, hav. 
ing chosen as his subject this branch of 
physical science on account of its being 
easiest understood; appealing more than 
any other to mere common sense, and in- 
volving less previous knowledge of other 
sciences, 

in order to show what physical science 
has done for man, outside of mere culture, 
or the immediate utilizing of the facts de- 
veloped, he gives some very telling statis- 
tics, showing how the application of scien 
tific discoveries has opened new branches 
of industry, giving employment to thous- 
ands of operatives ; as through the discov- 
ery of Voltaic electricity, electro - magnet- 
ism, etc. 

An effort to defend himself from any 
possible censure which might fall upon 
him as a clergyman through intermeddling 
with secular affairs, is ably enough sus- 
tained as far as it denies the epithet of sec- 
ular inquiry as applying to any branch of 
research in the natural sciences; since “ to 
those who believe in God, the most minute 
natural phenomenon cannot be secular. It 
must be divine.’’ This line of defence is 
further strengthened by biblical quotations, 
declaring “‘ the permanence of natural law 
and the trustworthiness of natural phenom- 
ena as obedient to God.” 

Over that debatable land existing between 
orthodox theory and the actual results of 
science, our author passes in rather undig- 
nified haste ; but ultimately brings up with 
much unction and distinctness of senti- 
ment, behind the intrenchments of the Eng- 
lish Church, where he takes his final stand, 
claiming as his charter that hymn begin- 
ning, “ Oh all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him 
forever.”’ This, he seems to think, is cal- 
culated to pin him into a position of un 
shakable firmness, where he can talk with 
the reasonable assurance of not being in 
danger of upsetting anything that ought to 
stand. 
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In the book, which has shaped itself out 
of lectures delivered to the young men of 


Chester, there are some points which rec- | 


ommend themselves less to his readers than 
to his hearers, for whom they were origin- 
ally intended. Much of the space which 
might have been filled with the more inter- 
esting matter of the book, has been devot- 
ed to an endeavor tending to “induce a 
certain method of thought, a scientific 
habit of mind.” The result is rather irri- 
tating to those who like “the leading facts 
of geology,”’ without being able to enjoy a 
civil doubt implied by the author in his ef- 
fort to regulate the common sense of his 
readers. 


THE Vicar’s DauGurer. An Autobio- 
graphical Story. By George MacDon- 
ald. Boston: Koberts Brothers. (Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


This novel is a sequel to two of the au- 
thor’s most popular stories, the “ Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood,” and “ The Sea- 
board Parish,”’ which fact will serve to in- 
troduce it favorably to those who have read 
these books. It is, however, complete in 
itself, and not necessarily connected with 
the other two. 

The story, which is told by the vicar’s 
daughter, gains that additional brightness 
and interest which seems to attach itself to 
recitals in the first person; and is, for the 
most part, told with much naturalness and 
grace; although the narrator takes us 
through a fortuitous introduction, enumera- 
ting the many objections which would nat- 
urally present themselves to the mind of a 
person contemplating with reluctant mod. 
esty the first literary effort. Just as we be- 
gin to feel worried out, and experience a 
settling conviction that the objections are 
well grounded, and are mentally quite pre 
pared to say we'll forego the story, she 
suddenly gets into a comfortable position to 
say something, and tells us the story of her 
married life, with an easy naive grace 
which sets the vicar’s daughter before us as 
a distinct and interesting personality, be- 
fore we have finished the first chapter. The 
quiet story of domestic life, not lightened 
by more incident than is common in ordi- 
nary experience, does not seem to offer 


anything very attractive in the range of fic- 
tion; yet this story finds most of its charm 
and interest within these narrow limits, 
where the home - life is painted with a lov. 
ing warmth of color, and an exquisite deli- 
cacy of touch, that seems to bring out all 
its hidden, tender meanings into a sunny, 
living picture. It is only when the story 
assumes a wider range of incident and 
characterization that it staggers under the 
burden of an obvious moral intention. The 
first symptom of this impediment to the 
natural development of the story, comes 
through the introduction of Marion Clare, 
who is a reformer of the most radical kind, 
living in the fifth story of a tenement, in 
one of the vilest parts of London, where 
she remains for the purpose of acting as a 
sort of spiritual guide to the inmates of the 
house whom she has learned to love. This 
we might forgive, and perhaps admire, if 
this model reformer did not occupy twenty 
mortal pages of solid print, unrelieved by 
dialogue or digression — in which she tells 
her history and the unimpeachably correct 
motives which led her to choose this mode 
of life. Atthis juncture we begin to sus- 
pect that we have fallen a prey to the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing; that we have been 
dragged by the insidious interest of a sim- 
ple story into a position where the author 
feels he can sermonize to the bitter end, 
without fear of our letting go. 

There is nothing so objectionable in 
what follows as the instance I have given ; 
yet there is a tone of spiritual adequateness 
which creeps into all the conversation and 
plainly bespeaks the ministerial presence. 
This, however, is perhaps a feature which 
is not disagreeable to most readers, if one 
may judge by the growing popularity of 
parson’s stories, which are usually strongly 
marked by a moralizing tendency. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, Ex. 
PLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. Com. 
piled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. ) 

A book of travel under the editorial 
management of Bayard Taylor recom- 
mends itself to us at once. For although 
the author of “ Joseph and his Friend” 
has laid himself open to some criticism as 
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a novelist, we still feel that in anything per- 
taining to the field of travel and adventure 
he has the fullest claim to our confidence. 

This book quite fulfills its promise, by 
giving, with an excellent style and arrange- 
ment, extracts from the most popular works 
on South African explorations. The prefix 
gives some historical sketches of attempts 
to explore that continent in the earlier ages, 
also descriptions of the leading African 
tribes, with a few geographical hints, suffi- 
cient to fix in the mind of the reader a 
general idea of his whereabouts. 

The account of later explorations begins 
with extracts taken from “ Missionary 
Scenes in South Africa,” by Moffat, who 
has been over forty years a missionary, and 
whose daughter is the wife of Livingstone. 
There is some very interesting detail given 
in regard to his labors among the Nama 
qua Hottentots. The story of the conver- 
sion of their chief Africaner, a barbarian 
of the grand sort, is almost as interesting 
as the accounts of that strange historical 
anomaly, King Theodore of Abysinnia. 

Mr. Moffat also gives some very interest- 
ing facts concerning the copiousness of the 
language of the Bechuanas, into which he 
translated the Bible. He states that even 
after having completed this work of im- 
mense labor, and having had his attention 
drawn to the study for over thirty years, he 
never spends a week without learning new 
words. The capabilities of the language 
may be judged by the fact that the Penta- 
teuch is said to be expressed in Mr. Mof- 
fat’s translation in fewer words than in the 
Greek Septuagint, and in a considerably 
smaller number than in our English ver- 
sion. 

The story of Mr. Livingstone’s travels, 
though familiar to us all as having formed 
one of the leading newspaper topics during 
the last fifteen years, does not grow stale, 
and under good management still bears re- 
hearsing in connection with the late addi- 
tions. These accounts are never more ac- 
ceptable than when told in Livingstone’s 
own words, which, though too meagre, are 
given in a tone so manly and free from self 
obtrusion, that one cannot but recognize 
the noble spirit of devotion with which he 
is infused. His modesty does not hide the 
grounds for enthusiasm which all must 
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, acknowledge who realize his unflagging 
courage and persistent energy through long 
years of hardship and privation. This 
book, which is chiefly made up of accounts 
of his adventures, will be all the more ac- 
ceptable on that score, even though we are 
told once more the story of Mr. Stanley 
and Ujjiji. 


EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA BY Dr. Davip 
LIVINGSTONE and others. With a Full 
Account of the Stanley- Livingstone Ex- 
pedition of Search under the Patronage 
of theNew York “ Herald.” Edited by 
L. D. Ingersoll. Chicago: Union Pub- 
lishing Co. 

No grand division of the globe is now 
receiving, perhaps, so much attention as 
the continent of Africa, from men of sci- 
ence and learning. It is an opinion, fast 
gaining adherents, we believe, among those 
who have investigated the subject, that Af- 
rica is, both in civilization and geological 
constitution, the oldest portion of earth; 
that there the human race originated ; that 
the manner of man’s origin will, most like- 
ly, be best shown by facts there collected 
and still to be gathered. ‘There is also a 
great popular interes: directed to Africa on 
account of Dr. Livingstone, who has a 
hold upon the affections and admiration of 
the people rarely otained by explorers. 
The recent success of the New York “Her- 
ald’ Search Expedition whetted the gene- 
ral appetite for knowledge of the affairs 
and actual situation of the people of Afri- 
ca, to a high degree. 

This ‘compilation by Mr. Ingersoll, is, 
therefore, a timely publication. It may be 
described, generally, as a popular hand - 
book of information in regard to Africa. 
It treats of its ancient civilization and its 
general history, gives accounts of many of 
the most considerable explorations, espe- 
cially those of Livingstone and Stanley’s 
journey of search, and in fine, gives a clear 
and interesting account of about all that is 
known of most portions of ancient and 
modern Africa. The book may be called 
biographico - descriptive; Dr. Livingstone 
being the chief characier, and other explo- 
rers figuring with more or less prominence, 
according to the nature and merits of their 
discoveries. 
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The ninth chapter of the work deline- 
ates in a condensed but comprehensive and 
graphic manner, the rise and vast develop- 
ment of modern journalism since the in- 
vention of the electric telegraph. Chapters 
upon the animal kingdom of Africa, con- 
taining many accounts of hunting great 
game upon the trees of that continent and 
on the Desert of Sahara, will be of unusu- 
al interest to the general reader; while the 
chapter upon the Geology of Africa and 
the Antiquity of Man is an essay of a sci- 
entific bearing upon a most interesting 
topic. 

The compilation of a work of this char- 
acter is a task calling for careful and thor- 
ough research in the preparation, and skill 
and discretion in the execution; and Mr. 
Ingersoll seems to have performed both 
labors conscientiously and well. The style 
is clear, direct, and graphic; the numerous 
illustrations of the book are well-conceived 
and spirited; and altogether we doubt if a 
more entertaining and satisfactory hand - 
book upon Africa has been given to the 
public. 


UnawareEs. By the Author of “ The 
Rose Garden.’ Boston: Roberts Bros. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. ) 
The material of this story is of the sim- 

plest kind; while the treatment has been 

so mercifully tempered to a corresponding 
unpretentiousness of style, as to give it, as 

a whole, an acceptable stamp of sound- 

ness. Although it is not a book of very 

absorbing or intense interest, it gives plea- 
sure of a quieter sort, and is very enjoya- 
ble through the easy movement and grace- 
ful development of the story, which con- 
veys a satisfying sense of evenness and 
harmony. There is, too, a certain mode- 
ration shown, in keeping with the natu- 
ral possibilities of the characters, which, 
though a negative virtue in an author, re- 
sults none the less in forming one of the 
most palpable attractions of a novel. 
There is hardly anything in the work 
that could be called a plot, yet the incidents 
are combined, and the interest, in a story - 
telling sense, hinges, as usual, upon a cul- 

minating denouement. ‘The story is, in a 

great measure, told through a succession of 

carefully - sketched pictures. Madame 
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Roulleau, the village notary’s wife, is 


drawn in a way to fairly illustrate the au- 
thor’s descriptive style : 

** She was a woman of about fifty, with a sharp, 
puckered face, a nose pinched and slightly hooked, 
a long upper lip, black hair strained tightly back- 
wards, and hands that were long, lean, covetous - 
looking. Some people's hands take you into their 
owner's secrets before their faces have let out any- 
thing. Mme. Roulleau’s were of this kind. You 
might notice a stretching, a little involuntary curve 
of the fingers’ ends, as if they longed to be grasping 
something. It struck Therese again as she stood 
before her in the middle of the room in a kind of lin- 
en jacket, drawn in round the waist, and the girl 
hardly understood at first that M. Roulleau was 
speaking. She could not help watching Madame’s 
hands with a sort of fascination.” 


The scenes, which are laid in the quaint 
old French town of Charville, are fresh 
and vivid, and give clear delineations of 
individual life and sketches of grotesque 
local figures, which are interesting through 
their strangeness. It is altogether a very 
agreeable book, which, in the utter absence 
of any sensational element, artfully holds 
one’s interest from the first page to the 
last. 
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RECORD OF PROGRESS IN CHICAGO. 


SUMMARY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


..-- The month ending with the putting of 
these last sheets of THE LAKESIDE to press 
has been, in many respects, a month of dis- 
appointments to Chicago. If we may be 
allowed to imitate that most popular of po- 
ets, Mother Goose, we may remark that if 
the weather had been milder and the horses 
had been stronger, our Record of Prog- 
ress had surely been longer. 

The Presidential election and the strike 
of bricklayers, mentioned in our Novem- 
ber number, were not fairly out of the way 
when another drawback, much more seri- 
ous than any’of the rest, befell the builders 
of the New Chicago. On the 23d day 
of October the Canadian Horse Disease, 
which had been raging for several weeks 
at the East, manifested itself unmistaka- 
bly in Chicago. By the ist day of 
November it had become so prevalent 
among the animals of the omnibus and 
street-car companies that the most of those 
conveyances were withdrawn on the follow- 
ing day; and on Monday, the 4th, and the 
five following days, it was next to impossi- 
ble to obtain any sort of conveyance, 
whether coach or cart, which depended 
upon the horse kind for its propulsion. The 
suspension of business resulting from this 
cause lasted a full week; and though, in 
the rebuilding of Chicago, every week 
counts, this particular week of industrial 


interregnum proved especially disastrous. 
For everybody was at work 


“«—— with a desperate desire 
And a resolute endeavor,"’ 


to get everybody's building “ closed in” 
before the incursions of Jack Frost should 
force a suspension of out-door work. With 
the roof on and the windows glazed in some 
fashion, the remainder of the work could 
be done without difficulty, no matter how 
fiercely Boreas might rage without. Hence 
there was much hurrying to and fro of men 
and teams in the nervous anxiety to “ close 
in” before the severe weather should ap 

proach. The first two weeks in November 
would, but for this epizodtic misfortune, 
have been the busiest and the richest in re-_ 
sults of any fortnight since the city had its 
existence. Instead of that, it became the 
most futile and barren week of the season. 
No horses to haul, therefore no brick and 
stone to lay. No brick and stone, no work 
done, let workmen be ever so willing. And 
so, by the time the horses had got their 
heads clear and their limbs lithe again, the 
best of the fine fall weather had passed 
away, and the hopes of many a builder to 
get his edifice ready for tenants by New 
Year’s, and to save waiting until next first 
of May for rents, were rudely nipped, as 
by an untimely frost. Besides the loss of 
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rentals and the inconvenience to merchants 
resulting from this cause, the city has suf- 
fered by the delay in centralizing and per- 
manently locating her wholesale traffic — 
things essential to the thrift of the town. 

The merchants, by the way, were con 
siderably troubled for want of means to 
haul their wares to and from the wharves 
and railway stations, and it was chiefly to 
their enterprise that the citizens owed the 
novel spectacle of ox-teams and wan - 
teams, plodding and struggling through our 
streets, in lieu of the lusty, well-fed steeds 
which usually ply there at a reckless rate 
of speed unknown in almost any other 
city. Fortunately, however, the jobbers 
had got off the bulk of their fall sales be- 
fore the epizodtic came on; and on this 
account their business was not seriously 
crippled. 

.. On the 30th of October there was 

a solemn ceremonial at Central Park (called 
Central because it is about two miles from 
the city, and so far away from any thor- 
oughfare that not one person in a thousand 
of the city’s inhabitants has ever found 
time to visit it!.). This was the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Fire Monument -- 
a structure described in the October num- 
ber of this magazine. The Mayor and 
other city officials, the Masonic fraternity, 
and various magnates of moderate rank, 
took part in the ceremony, and the morn- 
ing papers of the succeeding day gave such 
a minute description of the event that the 
whereabouts of the Monument can doubt- 
less be ascertained at any future day, by 
reference to these accounts, should curiosi- 
ty prompt any person to make the search. 

_... A far more noteworthy monument 
was dedicated on the 14th ; a monument 
of the city’s enterprise, if not of her mis- 
fortune. We refer to the new pumping 
engine of the Water Works —a splendid 
machine of 1200 horse power, built at a cost 
of $300,000, and capable of raising daily 
to the height of one hundred and fifty feet, 
36,000,000 gallons, or about double the 
average amount consumed in the city each 
day at the time the engine went to work. 
The stroke of its pistons is 10 feet, and its 
fly-wheel, 25 feet in diameter, weighs 36 
tons. The operation of starting this piece 
of machinery was deemed of sufficient im- 
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portance to warrant the gathering of a dis- 
tinguished assembly, among whom was 
Lieut. Gen. Philip Sheridan. The new 
tunnel to connect the Crib in the lake with 
pumping works two miles away in the 
West Division, is the next improvement in 
The 
city has not done anything as yet in re 
sponse to the demand of the press shortly 


order, and is already under contract. 


after the great Chicago fire, and of the 
Mayor, just after the Boston conflagration, 
for supplies of water from the river ot 
from some source independent of the gen 
eral works, for use in case of such emer- 
gencies as that of Oct. oth, 1871. 


Allied to the topic last treated, is 
the gas supply of the city, which has been, 
during the month, the subject of much talk 
in the City Council and the press. As a 
matter of course, Chicago has, like most 
other cities, suffered much from the extor- 
tion of monopolies which the needs of ear- 
lier days had tempted her, or which the ve- 
nality of early legislators had forced her, 
to accept. The two gas companies now 
existing (but which do not compete with 
each other) have been threatened for some 
time with competition, and have bought off 
once or twice the projectors of other cor- 
porations, in and out of the Board of Ald- 
ermen. At length, tired of this business, 
and made comfortable ia their individual 
estates by the fatness of many years’ boun- 
tiful receipts, the managers of the existing 
corporations have made a very plausible 
offer to the city authorities, to sell out to 
the city, without present cash payment, 
their property, at a valuation to be assessed 
by referees; or they will agree to run thei: 
works for the city for a profit of ten per 
cent, per annum on such valuation, They 
insist, as the only condition of this offer, 
that citizens shall be supplied at actual cost, 
and that the city, in case of taking the 
proferty, shall not farm it out to other cor- 
porations, The monopolists argue in their 
proposition, with an earnestness of public 
spirit quite astonishing in people who deal 
in gas, that the way proposed is the true 
method of light supply in cities; and they 
express a tender solicitude, which their 
prices hitherto have not indicated, in behalf 
of those unfortunate citizens who are now 
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compelled by the high price of gas to “ im- 
peril their lives by the use of oils as dan- 
gerous as gunpowder.” 


. From gas to pine lumber the tran- 
sition should be easy, if there is any virtue 
in the dicta of the chemists. Recent com. 
putations have shown that the receipts of 
lumber in Chicago, both for consumption 
and for re- shipment, have been but slight- 
ly above the average of the last three or 
four years, viz., 1,200,000,000 feet, besides 
shingles, lath, etc., which, reduced to ordi 
nary lumber, would swell the aggregate to 
1,500,000,000 feet. The total value of this 
is about $15,000,000, Chicago sends lum- 
ber, particularly the common varieties, to 
all points of the country, east and west. 
Even Albany and Boston can and do prof- 
itably buy manufactured lumber from Chi- 
cago. Of course, during the year just past, 
a much greater proportion of the lumber 
received at our docks has been consumed 
in Chicago than in other years, lessening 
the shipments by rail correspondingly. 
Nevertheless it is a fact, interesting to the 
curious, perhaps, that the trains loaded with 
this commodity and sent out from Chicago 
the past twelve months, would stretch six 
hundred miles across the prairie, if they 
could be made up in one continuous train ; 
while the vessels that have come in laden 
with this product would, if placed bow to 
stern, stretch fwo hundred and thirty miles, 
or nearly the entire length of one of the 
great lakes. 


: vother bit of statistics — this time 
from le Samuel. The Chicago post- 
office reports for the month of October the 
following business : 


Mail letters collected. ___.. . 1,324,746 

= * Re eae - 1,199,379 
Money orders (domestic) paid __..- ‘ 19,390 
Amount of same .....................- $280,283 
Money orders (British) paid. ___ a 41 
EL OLR LE TE $1,070.65 
Money orders (German) paid... ._.... 18 
0 ea ae $351.01 
Money orders (British) issued __.... ...- 420 
Amount of same ................ $9,145.02 
Money orders (German) issued ______ 142 
Amount of same _.._.. . $3,206.83 


From which it will be seen that we send 
much more money to the old country in small 
sums than the old country sends §° 4s; 
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hough a part of the discrepancy in this re- 
spect is unquestionably due to the fact that 


i. . ° > 
the Americanized European adopts more 


quickly than his fellow in Fatherland this 
new-fangled method of transmitting funds. 
In the statement of letters collected and 
delivered (by carriers ),local letters, amount- 
ing to some 300,000 or 400,000 per month, 
are not included. 


s. The news of the great fire in Bos- 
ton reached Chicago on Sunday the roth of 
November. The people of Chicago lost 
no time in coming to the conclusion that so 
great a calamity could not fail to involve 
many cases of individual suffering from 
destitution ; and before forty - eight hours 
had elapsed, the people, acting through the 
Board of Trade, had appropriated $150,- 
000 to the relief of such suffering. Of this 
amount, $100,000 was from the funds of 
the Relief and Aid Society, in pursuance 
of the action of the Executive Committee ; 
and a deputation from that body was very 
promptly on the ground at Boston, ready to 
aid with money, or with the benefit of their 
experience in similar emergencies, which 
was not unmodestly deemed worth proffer- 
ing, in view of the circumstances. ‘There 
were many in Chicago who prophesied 


{misfortune to this city as a result of the 
: Boston calamity, since Chicago had been 


drawing, and was expecting still to draw, 
from Boston for capital with which to re- 
build and refill our shops and warehouses, 
and since this relation of the two cities 


| would have to be suspended by reason of 
‘the late unfortunate event. 


These appre- 
hensions are, however, not now generally 
entertained. 


.... The land - owners of Chicago are 
not yet able to see their titles clear to their 
several lots of real estate. The apparently 
herculean labor of adjusting the possession 
of the “ abstract books” containing chains 
of title has, however, been advanced one 
stage during the month by the decision of 
the county’s representatives in the matter, 
not to pay the abstract men the price ($750,- 
000) demanded for their property. Offers 
of a less sum are now in order; but noth- 
ing definite in this line has been agreed 
upon at the present writing. 
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Railroad progress during the month 
has been encouraging. The Milwaukee 
and St. Paul company has completed the 
laying of its track into Chicago, and noth- 
ing now remains in the way of the locomo- 
tive but the want of certain yard and depot 
accommodations and of ballasting along 
a portion of the line. Before the tst of 
January trains will be running from Chica- 
yo to St. Paul by this line; and by that 
time, also, the Northwestern company will 
be competing between the same points, 
over their newly extended line through 
Western Wisconsin. 

Two railways — the Chicago and Cana- 
da Southern and the Chicago and [linvis 
River — have been granted right of way 
into the city during the month. 

The construction of the Chicago and Pa 
cific railway is progressing so favorably 
that the projectors are confident of their 
ability to run trains into Elgin, forty miles 
out, on the Ist of January. 





_ The enforced suspension of street 
railway traffic, resulting from the horse 
disease, has given rise to very earnest in- 
quiries after some motive power for street 
cars other than the of animals, 
Steam is the only motor now practicable, 


muscles 


and a majority of the community are doubt- 
less in favor of its use — would, indeed, 
vote for its introduction to-morrow. Some 
experiments with trains propelled by dum- 
my engines, introduced under a special and 
limited permit from the Common Council, 
were entirely successful. No acciciciits, 
no additional inconveniences, resulted 
from letting loose the king of motors upon 
the streets; and had the companies been 
supplied with a complement of engines, the 
public would have been far better served 
during the period of the epizoétic than 
ever before. The introduction of steam or 
compressed air upon the street railways of 
Chicago, in lieu of horses, is only a ques- 
tion of time. 


.... The Chicago public has had oppor 
tunity, during the month, to listen to a doz 
en or more lectures from ladies and gentle- 
men whose celebrity warranted the mana- 
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gers in expecting good houses as a result of 
their engagement. It is sufficient to say 
that such expectations were generally real 
ized, and the enterprise of the managers 
rewarded, It will not do to add that the 
public was always edified by the lectures; 
but as it was not edification, but the gratifi 
cation of curiosity, which constituted the 
attracting force, there is no cause for com- 
plaint on anybody’s part, unless it is on the 
part of the * judicious few’ whose wants 
cannot, as times go, be catered to by man 
agers, with pecuniary profit to the latter. 

In the realm of Art, the most important 
event of November was the exhibition of 
Mario, the celebrated tenor, in two con 
certs, supported by Mlle. Carlotta Patti, 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, and others of 
less repute in America. The * exhibition” 
of Mario, we say, for it was an exhibition 
of his person and little else. Not by any 
means the ver ef preterea nihil of classical 
quotation, for the voice was precisely the 
part missing. Mario was great —he is 
great no more, except as embalmed in fame. 
«Time was that when the brains were out, 
” Perhaps, also, the 
time was that when the voice was out, the 


the man would die. 


tenor singer would withdraw from the stage ; 
but if there ever was such a time, it was so 
far back into antiquity that the memory of 
to-day’s critics runneth not to that effect. It 
is rarely, however, that a great singer of 
any class appears before the public with so 
shght a vestige of his former power as Sig- 
nor Mario displays. As a coincidence, 
perhaps, he is accompanied on the present 
tour by Mlle. Patti, who is all voice, while 
Mario is all * method.” The combination 
inevitably suggests to the listener (if he be 
not too reverent of ancient reputations) the 
rather amusing parlor game of “ dumb or- 
ator,” wherein one person does all the vo 
cal part, while another, concealed behind 
him, does all the gesticulating. If Mlle. 
Patti could furnish the vocalization, while 
Signor Mario did the “ masterly phrasing” 
and all that, perhaps the arrangement would 
prove an artistic success. A financial suc- 
cess it was not, in Chicago; though this 
was perhaps due to the horse catarrh, rath- 
er than to any head or throat troubles of 
the principal “ star.”’ 
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THE REBUILDING. 


“OME: idea has been conveyed in the 
foregoing paragraphs concerning the 
general progress of the rebuilding of Chi- 
cago. What has already been said, howev- 
er, refers more especially to the obstacles 
which have arisen in the path of the re- 
builders. In spite of those obstacles, the 
finishing touches are now being placed up- 
on hundreds of magnificent stores — too 
magnificent, the croakers say, for business 
to be done in them remuneratively. The 
three most conspicuous of the new build. 
ings — the Rock Island Railway depot, the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, and the Sherman 
House —have lately reared their stately 
domes above all surrounding structures, 
and their architecture is the object of gen- 
eral admiration. They all have roofs of 
the Mansard pattern, but in each case the 
outside material is fire-proof. 

Two new railroad edifices of immense 
area are announced as about to be com- 
menced, These are the passenger stations 
of the Chicago and Northwestern railway, 
to occupy the large square bounded by 
Clark, LaSalle, Kinzie, and North Water 
streets, on the North Side, and of the 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne and Chicago 
and St. Louis railways, on the present 
grounds of those companies, extending 
from Madison to Adams streets and from 
Canal street to the river. Both of these 
are to be elegant and permanent structures; 
and it is worthy of note that they replace 
inferior buildings. 

Chicago is also to have a Crystal Palace, 
if plans now perfectly matured do not mis- 
carry. The palace at Sydenham covers an 
area of nine acres. The Chicago enter- 


prise cannot quite be reckoned on as a ri- 
val to that, for its dimensions are to be only 
600 feet in length by 250 feet in breadth. 
This latter dimension is in fact the length 
of a transept, the wings being only 100 feet 
in breadth. ‘The whole is to cost a quarter 
of a million dollars, and to be completed 
by the second anniversary of the great fire. 
The architect’s plans are already complet- 
ed. ‘he building is to be located on the 
fair grounds adjoining the Union Stock 
Yards, and is one of two enterprises pro 
jected for the purpose of establishing in 
Chicago a permanent Exposition building 
such as Cincinnati and St. Louis have so 
successfully maintained for the past two or 
three years. 

Of the churches which were burnt down 
or converted into “ houses of merchandise”’ 
by the fire, nearly all will be very soon re- 
placed. Several of those on Michigan and 
Indiana avenues have already assumed an 
imposing aspect. The edifice of the First 
Presbyterian Church (consolidated with 
Calvary), now externally completed, is of 
red brick and Lake Superior sandstone, 
and is architecturally a success. Its cost 
when finished will be $135,000. Of St. 
Paul’s church ( Universalist), the walls, of a 
dark limestone with coursings of white, 
have already attained a considerable height. 
It promises to present a very bold and 
pleasing appearance, especially when sur- 
mounted by its tower and spire, stretching 
up to the height of 250 feet. This edifice 
will not be completed much within a year. 
The other church edifices under construc- 
tion or projected are too numerous to men- 
tion in detail. 














